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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


With No. 104, issued October 25, the Second Volume of HARPER’S 
Younc Pror.e comes to an end. The serial story “Zim and 
Tip? is concluded in this number ; but “ Talking Leaves” is con- 
tinued, and grows in interest as it advances. An article by MRS: 
Sornik B. HERRICK, with the paradoxical title “A Flowerless 
Flour Garden,” will excite curiosity, and will be read with absorb- 
ing interest. A descriptive account of the Game of Cricket, a cap- 
ital short story, entitled “Vic Whitney's Revenge,” with an illustra- 
tion, and one of Fimmy Brown's inimitable funny sketches, are 
among the other attractive features of the current number. 


YORKTOWN. 


HE commemoration at Yorktown closes the long 

series of .centenaries of Revolutionary battles, 
which began in 1875 at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill, and which has continued with very 
great although naturally varying interest to that of 
the surrender of CORNWALLIS. The next event in 
order and significance will be the centenary of the 


signing of the treaty of peace, and seven years hence we 


may expect a due observance of the completion of the 
hundredth year of the government under the Consti- 
tution. These celebrations have been most important 


and instructive, and they have been of the greatest 


service in refreshing the memory of events, which in 
some cases had faded from general recollection or 
were very vaguely recalled. The opening events of 
the Revolution in New England are so familiar that 
the first centennial celebrations were general and en- 
thusiastic, and served to stimulate the public mind 
with an ardor which did not abate to the last com- 
memorations. The active Revolution not only began 
in New England, but the preceding debate had been 
carried on there with the utmost ability and vigor; 
and the historians and biographers of the men of that 
time have been largely New-Englanders, so that full 
and detailed justice has been done to the part that the 
Eastern colonies played in the great struggle. The 
three controlling colonies a hundred years ago were 
“Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia, and the Rev- 
olutionary movement which began in Massachusetts 
passed to New York, and ended in Virginia. The 
great campaign was that of New York; the decisive 
event was the surrender of BURGOYNE, which led to 
the active aid of France, which compelled the sur- 
render of CORNWALLIS. Thus the three colonies are 
united by the most patriotic traditions, and blend in 
a common gratitude the names of illustrious sons. 

_ The differences observable in the Revolutionary 
annals between New England and New York, which 
were close and immediate neighbors, were due to two 
chief causes, the practical homogeneity of New Eng- 


_ land, and the immediate dependence of New York 


upon the crown. The immense territory of New York 
was not only sparsely peopled, but its population was 
-as heterogeneous as it is now. Even in the seven- 
teenth century, when New England spoke but one 
language, eighteen different tongues were spoken 


. familiarly in New York; and politically the rights of 


the people of the province were not guaranteed by 
charter. There were no braver or wiser Revolution- 
ary leaders than JOHN MorIN Scott and JoHN Jay 
and ALEXANDER HAMILTON and GEORGE CLINTON, 
but there were no tougher Tories upon the continent 
than those of the city of New York and Long Island. 
During the centennial epoch there have been at least 
ten important commemorations in New York. The 
first was that of the beginning of hostilities, signalized 
by a masterly discourse of Dr. Storrs before the His- 
torical Society. The next was the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the State, in the spring 


of 1877, marked by a characteristic oration of CHARLES | 


O'Conor before the same society. These were fol- 
lowed by the celebration at Kingston of the institu- 
tion of the State government; the Oriskany celebra- 
tion upon the battle-field; the celebration at Bemus 
Heightsand Schuylerville,the Saratoga of BURGOYNE’s 
surrender; and the celebrations at Cherry Valley, at 
the old fort of Schoharie, at White Plains, and at the 
spot of the capture of ANDRE. Other Revolutionary 
events within the State have not been forgotten, but 
we have mentioned the more important. 

During all this period the comparative good-na- 
tured indifference of New York to her own renown 
has been observable—that trait which has led to great 
injustice in the popular estimate of the Revolutionary 
attitude of the State. There were several living ex- 
Governors of the State at the time of the Kingston 

‘ celebration, but we believe that not one was present 
to honor in person the memory of the first great re- 
publican Governor of New York, GEORGE CLINTON, 
although ex-Governor SEYMOUR, detained at home by 
illness, wrote an admirable letter upon the occasion. 


Schuylerville, the seat of BURGOYNE’s surrender, and, | 


upon the whole, the most memorable, because, as we 
have said, the most decisive, field of the war, is only 


twenty miles from Albany; the day of the commem- 
oration was perfect; but the Legislature had made no 
appropriation, we believe, toward the expenses of the 
day, and the Governor of New York was “‘ represent- 


ed by members of his military family.”” The affair 


at Oriskany was of the most vital importance, and 
there was an immense crowd upon the field of the 
celebration ; yet, while every school-boy in Massachu- 
setts knows the great day of Concord and Lexington 
by heart, there are very intelligent citizens of New 
York who know little about Oriskany. It is curious 
to trace in this way the persistence of the character- 
istics of a community. The misfortune of Virginia 
is the situation of her famous battle-field. It is ona 
solitary and inaccessible peninsula, and the difficul- 
ties of providing transport and comfortable accom- 
modation for a vast throng of visitors seem not to 
have been properly considered. It is unlucky that 
the only commemoration to which foreign guests 
were bidden should have been the one for which pre- 
parations were the least adequate. But the great pur- 
pose of such an occasion—renewing the knowledge of 
the details of the event and the perception of its sig- 
nificance—has been fully accomplished. ‘The daily 
newspapers have become histories ; admirable me- 
moirs, like JoHNSTON’s The Yorktown Campaign, 
have been published; and while the hearty good-will 
of other years with France and Germany has been 
renewed, the hostile feeling of the same years toward 
England has been buried in a grave over which ‘‘ our 
old home” mourns with us. The moral of the long se- 
ries of centennial Revolutionary celebrations is plain, 
and will be denied by no man of English blood; it is 
that the English colonies in America triumphantly 


vindicated the essential principles of English lib- 


erty. 


THE ARTHUR ADMINISTRATION. 


THE first month will be probably the halcyon month 
of President ARTHUR’sS administration. He took his 
seat with dignity, modesty, and evident appreciation 
of the painful situation. He requested the GARFIELD 
cabinet to remain at least for a time; and the people 
and the press have forborne all prospective criticism. 
Indeed, there has been very little speculation about 
the general course of the new administration, but a 
very general expression of the hope that there would 
be no violent departure from the accepted spirit and 
purpose of that of President GARFIELD. This tran- 
quillity and universal satisfaction, however, can not 
last. There must be changes, and with change will 
come trouble. It is now understood that the Gar- 
FIELD cabinet will retire, and that the members of its 
successor are already determined. The appointment 
of the cabinet will be the first positive act of the ad- 
ministration, and criticism will soon begin. The Lon- 
don Spectator said recently, in commenting upon our 
situation, and said very shrewdly, that a king can not 
be deduced from an heir-apparent. But the case is 
somewhat different in elective and party govern- 
ments. In such governments the chief executive 
officers represent certain well-defined opinions and 
tendencies, and the succession of a Vice-President to 
a President does not import any surrender of his 
views to those of his predecessor. 

General GARFIELD and General ARTHUR were both 
Republicans. They were nominated by the same 
Convention, and they were elected by the same vote. 
Their political views and sympathies and associations 
were perfectly familiar. If there was any error in 


the selection of either candidate, it was an error of . 


which the party and not the candidate must bear the 
whole responsibility. The voters who elected Gen- 
eral GARFIELD also elected General ARTHUR to suc- 
ceed to the Presidency in the event of General GarR- 
FIELD’s death or disability, and they elected him 
knowing that his views and associations were not 
those of General GARFIELD. It is true that under 
our political system and practice there can be no di- 


| vision of-the electoral votes; but that is only a con- 


clusive reason for selecting both candidates as repre- 
sentatives of the same general convictions, and as 
agents of the same general policy. If for any sec- 
ondary reason of expediency this is not done, those 
who omit to do it must expect to pay the penalty, if 
there be any penalty to pay. They can not plead 
that there was any understanding, express or implied, 
that if the President should die; the Vice-President 
should retain his predecessor’s advisers or pursue his 


policy. 


This is a decision which rests solely with the new | 


Chief Magistrate, and it will depend upon his’ judg- 
ment of the situation. If he should think that the 
general course which was expected of his predecessor 


was one which promised greatly to strengthen the 


party to which both belonged, and to perpetuate its 
ascendency by gaining the respect and confidence of 
the country, he might think it wise, in the interest of 
that party, to forego his own predilections, and prac- 
tically to continue his predecessor’s administration. 


But this would be an exceptional course. It is to be. 


generally expected that the successor will favor his 
own views within the party more than those with 
which he has not sympathized, and that he will sur- 
round himself with kindred advisers. This is the 


result fairly to be expected in the change from the 
GARFIELD to the ARTHUR administration. As Re- 
publicans, both the late and the present President 


were devoted to the same general objects. Their 


differences were those of methods, and of the com- 
parative importance of objects. This is a difference 
which would make, of course, essentially different 
administrations, and that difference is what must be 
expected. The gentlemen: selected for the cabinet 
will undoubtedly be taken from those Republicans 
who, could they have.controlled the Chicago Con- 
vention, would not have nominated General Gar- 
FIELD. This view is confirmed by the names most 
prominently mentioned in connection with the cab- 
inet. They are familiar names, and they are not such 
as to suggest a continuation of what it was supposed 


would be the distinctive character of the late adminis- 


tration. Their selection would forecast an adminis- 
tration very different from that which ended with 
the death of GARFIELD, but an administration which 
is to be judged fairly only by its conduct, not by pre- 
possessions. 


MACHINE-BREAKING. 


THE four most machine-ridden cities in the State 
are New York, Brooklyn, Albany, and Buffalo. It is 
natural that in those cities there should be the strong- 
est anti-machine feeling, and the most strenuous de- 
sire to emancipate the voters and restore the political 
initiative and control to the people. At present the 
great multitude of citizens are merely pawns and 


counters in the hands of those who make a business 


—and generally a trade—of politics, and the assassina- 
tion of the late President has forced upon the public 


mind the conviction of the grave dangers that lurk in 
such a situation. A necessary consequence of this in- 


terest is a careful consideration of methods for break- 
ing the degrading and destructive force of the ma- 
chine. Pending the adoption of such methods, no- 
thing will be effective but the action of the individual 
voter. In Pennsylvania, Mr. WOLFE has raised the 
standard of revolt against the machine by presenting 
himself as an independent candidate against the can- 
didate of the machine. We give elsewhere a por- 
trait of this valiant machine-breaker. In Brooklyn, 
a great meeting of independent citizens has nomi- 
nated for Mayor Mr. RIPLEY RopPEs, a gentleman of 
the highest character and public spirit, the kind of 
man whom public office ought always to seek, and 
for whom every independent citizen should gladly 
vote. We give also a portrait of Mr. Ropss, the 
method of whose nomination is a sign of vigorous 
political health; and even Mr. BEECHER, who two 
years ago ridiculed scratchers and bolters, now says 
in the meeting which nominated Mr. Ropss, ‘‘ You 
must present to us good candidates, or we will smash 
your machine.” In Buffalo, the Express, oné of the 
most vigorous and resolute of Republican papers, 
bolts the local nominations in Erie County, and says, 
boldly and sensibly: 


““We shall keep on bolting bad nominations, even if they are 
ever so regularly made, so long as a corrupt machine continues to 
make them. And yet. we shall always claim that the HLzpress is a 
Republican paper—an independent Republican paper—one that 
will support the party when it is right, and try to set it right when 
it is wrong.” 

But in a system of government by party there must 
be some permanent and legal remedy for this mis- 
chief. In other words, the whole scheme of party 
nominations by caucus has failed. The people are 
divided into parties, but in no party have they the 
power of selecting candidates. It is not because they 
do not wish to select them, but because they are pre- 
vented. The Buffalo Express, which has done great 
service in arousing public opinion and in emancipa- 
ting the people at the polls, and which shows the full 
courage of its convictions, has lately published two 
masterly communications upon ‘‘The Caucus Sys- 


_tem,” which expose in the clearest light its follies and 
' dangers, and point out a simple and practicable rem- 


edy. The system itself the writer holds to be an un- 
mitigated evil, which can not be amended, and must 
be destroyed. It is in the caucus, he thinks, that the 
spoils system has its root, and no reform can be ade- 
quate which does not abolish that system. His rem- 
edy is one which has been recently often suggested. 
Mr. MACMILLAN advocates it, and Mr. ERasTUs 
BROOKS aimed at it in his bill of last winter. But 
nowhere has it been more cogently and forcibly set 
forth than by the writer in the Buffalo Express. 

It consists in providing by law for the open and 
free nomination of candidates for office, just as the 


final election is regulated by law. It would of course 


leave parties untouched, but it would give to every 
member of a party an opportunity of voting to select 
candidates and delegates in a manner regulated by 


law and conducted officially. There would be no ~ 


constraint. No member of a party would be bound 
by any nomination so made. But in every district 
the members of all parties would decide whether they 
would make nominations in that way or by the venal 
scramble of a machine caucus. A caucus might 
nominate at the will of a boss, but the voters of the 
party would decide whether the candidate of the cau- 


cus should be the real candidate of the party. The 
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trick of ‘‘regularity” would be circumvented, and 
instead of deciding upon an alternative of unsatisfac- 
tory candidates put up by bosses for their own pur- 

oses, and forcing every voter to strengthen the boss 
or connive at the defeat of the party, the voters them- 
selves would designate the candidates, and abolish 
the bosses. This would restore to active politics the 
‘good citizens” who are now excluded from public 
affairs, not by their own will, but by the caucus. The 
exhortation to ‘‘ good citizens” to attend the primaries 
in such cities as we have mentioned is ludicrous. It 
is an invitation to play with sharpers, and against 
marked cards, confederates, and loaded dice; or\if, in 
a great emergency like that of the overthrow of 
TWEED, or in a spasm of generous disgust and impa- 
tience like that which has nominated Mr. Ropgs, the 
people instead of the professional politicians and 
bosses obtain control, it is known to be an exception- 
alevent. A reasonable legal regulation would make 
it the rule. Every intelligent man knows that the 
machinery of parties, as at present constituted, pro- 
duces precisely the results that we see. A simple 
legal regulation would throw that machinery totally 
out of gear. But pending such regulation the only 
remedy is that which the Buffalo Express, and Mr. 
WoLFE in Pennsylvania, and Mr. BEECHER in Brook- 
lyn, recommend, and which thirty thousand New York 


’ Republicans put in practice two years ago. The 


only argument to which bosses and professional po- 
litical traders give the least heed is defeat. The So- 
ciety for Political Education could do no better serv- 
ice than to republish in a broadside the communica- 
tion of ‘‘ L.” from the Buffalo Express. 


POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


THE Republican State Committee of New York can 
not safely forget that when the late machine was 
overthrown, it was expected that the downfall in- 
volved methods as well as men. If it should appear 
that the abuses which made the machine odious are 
still carefully fostered, there will be an inevitable and 


' disastrous reaction of feeling. The revolt against 


Conklingism was not personal to Mr. CONKLING and 
his satellites. It was a protest against unprincipled 


methods, against unscrupulous power founded upon 


patronage and spoils. One of the chief outrages of 
the machine and of bossism in New York, as in Penn- 
sylvania, was the system of black-mailing known as 
political assessments, the levy of a huge tax upon the 


salaries of public clerks to pay party expenses. In 


perpetuating this abuse the new committee has in- 
curred a very grave responsibility. Every Repub- 
lican, in the public service or out of it, should pay just 
what he freely chooses, and may properly ask any- 
body else to do the same, toward the cost of the elec- 
tion. If this is all that is done, there can be no com- 
plaint; but why does the committee send. a circular 
to those in the service specifying a sum which it is 
suggested that they should ‘‘ contribute” ? 
Such a demand from a party committee, under the 
spoils system of the last fifty years, is practically a 
threat. Experience has taught the office-holder that 
not to pay is to take the risk of removal. The State 
Committee would not think of sending a specific de- 
mand of twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty dollars to any 
person employed in any capacity in the office of this 
journal, because it knows that his place does not de- 
pend upon the result of an election; and it sends such 
a summons to the public clerk only because it is sup- 
posed that he will willingly pay a round sum to retain 
his place. But this is part of the very evil which Sen- 
ator MILLER and Mr. DEPEW justly denounced, and 
which the Convention declared ought to be reformed. 
It is this very practice of levying a percentage upon 
the entire public salary fund for the benefit of the 
party in power which makes the expenses of an elec- 
tion so enormous and intolerable, and whicl produces 
the dangerous conviction that the result of elections 
is due to corruption. Under the theory that office- 
holders ought to pay the expenses of elections, private 
contributions practically cease, and the public service 
's put up at auction. We have personally known the 
head of a great public office to exclaim, energetically, 
when a clerk declined to pay the demand of a com- 
Mittee, ** D— him! there are more than thirty men 
Waiting to take his place, with all its incumbrances.” 
_ How is such a wrong to be righted by persisting in 
it? One of the appeals of the party for public sup- 
Port is that such practices shall cease, and if the 
egitimate expenses can not be defrayed except by 
resorting to abuses which the party promises to cor- 
hey it should be distinctly understood that the party 
a Pegs more than it means to perform. The 
party should pay its way honorably, and 
2 1€ consequences, and every Republican chief 
se a does not inform his subordinates, in a way 
positic hey know to be perfectly sincere, that their 
tox lons do not depend in the least degree upon their 
di or not paying the assessment levied by the 
ite det ee ap discredits the party and facilitates 
the a - In prompt obedience to this just feeling, 
ostmaster at New York has reminded persons 


Dee oy ed in the office of the ruling of the Post-office 
ined Dae that political assessments are not recog- 
—— the department, and that the position of no | 


luted by the forces of the Army and Navy of the United States 


- graduates, is “Competition versus Patronage as a Method 
of Appointment to the Minor Civil Service.” 


person will be affected either by giving or declining 
to give for political objects. The Collector of the 
Port has also stated in an interview that he issues no 
order upon the subject because he does not consider 
that he has any authority to interfere, but that he 
certainly should not remove a subordinate for refus- 
ing to pay a political assessment. The position of 
the Naval Officer upon this subject has been so frank- 
ly stated and is so well known that the circulars have 
not been sent into his department. The character of 
all these officers is the guarantee of the perfect good 
faith of their declarations, and every person employed 
in the Post-office and the Custom-house may feel that 
he is entirely free to give or to decline to give, as he 
thinks fit. This fact is one of the striking illustra- 
tions of the remarkable effect produced by a sound 
public opinion. 


THE END CROWNING THE WORK. 


THE culmination of the festivities at Yorktown was very 
happy, and it is what was said and done by the chief act- 
ors, not what was suffered by the visitors, which will give 
character to the celebration. The address of the President 
was singularly felicitous. It was comprehensive, earnest, 
just, and dignified, and it will commend itself to every citi- 
zen of the country as a most fitting expression from the 
American Chief Magistrate of American feeling upon the 
occasion. 

The oration of Mr. WINTHROP was admirable in scope 
and temper. It was a highly finished presentation of the 
thoughts and lessons natural to the scene, and it was 
wholly free from extravagance of effort or exaggeration of 
rhetoric. Its tone was warm and hearty and generous, and 
the discourse justified the selection of the orator. 

But not less happy and most striking of all was the or- 
der of the President to the national military and naval 
forces at Yorktown to salute the English flag. The high 
propriety and significance of this act at this time can not 
be better stated than in the words of the order itself. Dr. 
BELLOWS, in his late discourse, hoped that the import of 
the President’s name recalling the famous head of the 
Round Table of poetic legend might be justified in his ad- 
ministration. The order to salute the flag of an ancient 
foe upon the field of his defeat is worthy of the Christian 
and humane spirit of the legendary King Arthur: 


“‘In recognition of the friendly relations so long and so happily 
subsisting between Great Britain and the United States, in the 
trust and confidence of peace and good-will between the two coun- 
tries for all the centuries to.come, and especially as a mark of the 
profound respect entertained by the American people for the illus- 
trious sovereign and gracious lady who sits upon the British 
throne, it is hereby ordered that at the close of these services 
commemorative of the valor and success of our forefathers in their 
patriotic struggle for independence, the British flag shall he sa- 


now at Yorktown. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy will give orders accordingly. CuesterR A. ARTHUR. 
“ By the President: James G. Bvarng, Secretary of State.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


A MEETING has been called for this week at New Haver 
by a large number of the most eminent citizens of Con- 
necticut, including Dr. WooLsEY, Senator HAWLEY, ex-\ 
Governor HUBBARD, President PORTER, F. J. KINGSBURY, 
and many others of the same character, to form a State 
Civil Service Reform Association. 

The late Republican Convention of Oneida, the county in 
which Mr. CONKLING lives, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“ Resolved, That it is essential to the purity of our elections and 
of our legislation that the government should leave the people un- 
trammelled in the choice of their representatives and officers ; that 
the caucus, the convention, and the ballot-box should be independ- 
ent of official patronage, and that legislators who create offices and 
fix their emoluments should have no part or lot in dispensing them. 
The Republicans of Oneida, recognizing in the practice known as 
the spoils system a growing and powerful incentive to revolution- 
ary disturbance, pledge to President ARTHUR our earnest support 
in every endeavor to fulfill the purpose announced by his prede- 
cessor in his inaugural address of asking Congress to co-operate 
with the Executive in remedying by law the abuses of appoint- 
ments and renewals in the civil service.” 


A resolution has been offered in the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture asking Congress to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing that covery appointive officer in the 
civil service shall hold for good behavior-or for a prescribed 
term. 

Among the eight subjects for the JOHN A. PORTER prize 
of $250 at Yale College, open to all graduates and under- 


These are some of the signs of the deep and general in- 
terest in the question of reform. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF IRELAND. 


THE romance of Irish feeling is strikingly shown in a 
collection of The Poets and Poetry of Ireland, by ALFRED M. 
WILLIAMS, just published by J. R. Oscoop & Co. It is an 
admirable selection, showing great familiarity with the 
subject, and a very judicious choice. The songs which are 
known by a line or a phrase are here, and the brief criti- 
cisms of the editor are both just and delicate. The book 
has an indescribable pathos. There is an under-tone of 
wail throughout the whole of it, like that of the negro mel- 
odies, which may seem to be either the lingering echo of a. 
lost life or the voice of a hopeless aspiration. 

There is scarcely a sadder book than the collection of 
poetry from the Dublin Nation of forty years ago, from 
which there are characteristic extracts in Mr. WILLIAMS’s 
volume. The Nation was the literary endeavor of a group 
of young Irishmen, educated at the university, to arouse by 
fervent poetic appeals to a history long extinct and to tra- 


ditions hardly known, a national feeling and effort which 
were incomprehensible by those to whom the appeal was 


addressed. The young poets presupposed a people, and 
wrote for them. The result was both lamentable and lu- 
dicrous. 

But the sentiment which breathes through this volume 
is far from ludicrous, and the vivid realistic touches of the 


| street ballads which Mr. WILLIAMS has wisely included is 


sometimes ghastly. All the famous Irish names in verse, 
except SWIFT and GOLDSMITH, who are purposely excluded 
as having written mainly for English readers, are in this 
collection, and here too is “The Nameless Ouc” of CLaR- 
ENCE MANGAN, one of the saddest poems, as the editor truly 
says, in literature. The book is exceedingly interesting, 
and Mr. WILLIAMS has done an admirable work in an ad- 
mirable way. 


THE NINETEENTH OF NOVEMBER. 


THE 19th of November will be the fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of President GARFIELD. Those who hold his 
memory in honor—and no man was ever more universally 
honored—will naturally commemorate the day. But could 
those who would build him an enduring monument, a mon- 
ument such as he would have valued beyond any other me- 
morial, serve his memory more fitly and wisely than by sig- 
nalizing the day by the formation of unions and leagues 
2:.d clubs to arouse public sentiment and to mould legisla- 
tion to secure that reform in methods of administration 
which he declared to be essential to the continued pros- 
perity of the government ? 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. E. B. Morean, who died a few days since at his home in 
Aurora, New York, was one of the founders of the express busi- 
ness in the United States, and in that, as in his various other en- 
terprises, wag very successful. He was one of the original stock- 
holders of the New York 7imes, and next to Mr. Grores Jones, 
who owns the controlling interest, was its largest share-holder. 
His benevolence was large and constant, his donations to Auburn 
Theological Seminary alone having, it is said, reached $250,000. 
While in Congress (where he served for six years) he, with Mr. 
AmsrosE S. Murray, rescued Sumner from the brutal at- 
tack of Preston S. Brooks. Throughout Central New York, and 
indeed wherever he was known, he was held in the highest esteem 
for his many admirable qualities, and for the purity and unosten- 
tatiousness of his character. 


—It is said that Ropert L. Stuart, Ropert Lenox Kennepy, and . 


his sister, Miss Kennepy, have each given Mrs. GarrieLp $15,000, 
or $45,000 in all, and deposited the same in the Bank of Commerce, 
subject to her order. This, with the donations to the general fund, 
raises the amount to over $400,000. 


—Farmer Dickens, a nephew of CHARLES DIcKEss, was recently . 


elected a deacon of the Methodist Church by the Rock River Con- 
ference, at Sycamore, Illinois. 

—Things are moving alongin England. In a paper received by 
a late steamer we notice a paragraph which says, “‘ Mr. SpuRGEON 
is to be the guest of Canon WILBeRForcE at the Deanery, South- 
ampton, during the session of the Baptist Union.” When Mr. 
SpurGEON first began to preach, it was not at all the thing to make 
Baptist ministers honored guests in English deaneries. It seems 
to be different in ’81. : 

—The late H. F. Durant, one of New England’s ablest lawyers, 
once said to Colonel T. W. Hicernson: “ Law is the most narrow- 
ing and the most degrading of all the professions. All human 


law is a system of fossilized injustice, and the habitual study of it 


only demoralizes.” 

—The oldest twins in the United States are Grorcr and Epuunp 
GRAVELY, of Leatherwood, Henry Coufity, Virginia.. They will be 
ninety-three years old on the Ist of December next, and are in 
good health. Their mother lived to be over one hundred, and 
their father died at ninety. | 

—The Bishop of Rochester, England, Dr. THoroxp, is now on his 
fifth visit to this country. He was consecrated in 1877, and is 
fifty-six years old. His father was son of Sir Joun THOROLD, a 
baronet of very ancient family and large property. His grand- 
father, who refused a peerage, was one of the seven members of 
the House of Commons who voted against the prosecution of the 
American war. The Bishop’s wife is sister to Mr. LaBouUCHERE, 
M.P., editor of Truth. 

—The January number of Harper’s MaGazine will contaif an 
important article by Senator Epmcunps on the political aspects of 
Mormonism. 


—When the late General Burnside was telegraphed by Gov- , 


ernor SpraGvE, during the war, asking how soon he could be ready 
to take command of the Rhode Island troops, he promptly answer- 
ed, “In one minute.” 

—tThe new lessee of Lord Braconsrietp’s plate, Hughenden 
Manor, gave $150,000 to Melbourne University in memory of his 
brother, a Cambridge senior wrangler, who died in Melbourne 
while prosecuting important astronomical studies. 

—Mr. Jackson, the young American who has been appointed 
reader to the King of Wiirtemberg, is living in absolutely colossal 
clover. He is the King’s closest friend, has been frescoed with 
titles and decorations, and has a battalion of flunkies to jump at 
his command. He is a cultivated young man, and pleasant, but 
not too utterly handsome. 

—It is said that when Lord Lyons was British Minister in 
Washington there w4s attached to the legation a Mr. Suerrizp, 
son of a wealthy baronet. Mr. SHerriELpD was very much liked by 
Lord Lyons, and soon became his private secretary. From that 


time they have been inseparable companions. Mr. SHerrieLp has 


aptitude for economic details, and has entire charge of the domes- 
tic arrangements of the embassy at Paris. It is due to his skill 
in gastronomy that the diners of Lord Lyons are famed for their 
excellence. 

—tThey have an airy way of doing things at Leadville. When 
Dr. McCosn was there recently he wished to go down a mine, 
whereupon a gentleman in workman’s dress grasped his hand, told 
him he had once been a Princeton student, and led the way down 
his own mine; and before the Doctor departed, his new friend 
volunteered to create a fellowship at Princeton. 

—It is said that Miss Catuerine L. Worrr, of this city, a lady 
long known for the munificence of her charities, has subscribed 
$50,000 for the new Episcopal memorial chapel to Bishop Berkr- 


LEY at Newport, Rhode Island. The edifice is to cost $100,000. pa 


Mr. CorneELIvs. V ANDERBILT is also a liberal subscriber. 

—One of the wealthiest Irish peers is the Earl of Pembroke. 
Early in this century died Viscount FirzwiL.iaM, an eccentric char- 
acter, fond of literature and science, who founded and endowed the 
splendid Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Dying childless, he 
bequeathed his Irish estates to his cousin the Earl of Pembroke, 
with remainder to the earl’s second son, Sinney Hersert. Lord 
FirzwituiaM had a nearer relative, but this relative had offended 
him, The property has since trebled in value, and is now worth 
about $350,000 a year. It comprises Merrion and Fitzwilliam 
squares and the adjoining streets, the swell-residented quarter of 
Dublin, and stretches away miles seaward. ‘ 
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UNITED STATES TROOPS ON THE BEACH. 


BRINGING THE BODY OF CAPTAIN McCREA ON BOARD THE “ TENNESSEF.” © 
THE YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL.—From Sxetcues sy J. O. Davinson.—[Ser Pace 730.] 
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ior with that monarch, and has furnished several 
mansion, which has five acres of leaden roof, stands in a 
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The family is exceedingly wealthy. 
it became possessed of Knole, one of the largest houses in 
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park of rare beauty, renowned for the splendor of its timber. 


of Epwarp II. of England by Sir TitoMAs West, who was 
present Minister, who is the fifth son of the fifth 

AWARR, was born on the 19th of July, 1827. 

ish Envoy to the Argentine Republic, and latterly to Spain. 
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Without possessing the higher gifts of oratory, he 
is a man of strong mind, clear-headed, and watchful of the 
interests of his State. 

THE NEW BRITISH MINISTER. 

THE Hon. LIONEL SACKVILLE- WEST, who succeeds Sir Ep- 
WARD THORNTON as British Minister to the United States, 


times Senator from Maine, Vice-President of the United 
States four years, and Collector for the port of Boston four 


comes of avery ancient family. 


years. 


- 


THE HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 
He was prepared to enter college, but, 


7, 1809. 


THE HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 
THis distinguished statesman, who was recently confirm- 
ed United States Minister to Spain, was born in Paris, Maine, 
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THE (©CUMENICAL METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 
IL 

THE City Road Chapel witnessed a nota- 
ble exhibition of the characteristics of West- 
ern Methodism on Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 11. Dr. Douglass, of Canada, had been 
announced to preach there on that evening, 
and his fame as an orator had crowded the 
chapel to its utmost capacity. But Dr. 
Douglass did not arrive at the appointed 
time. Dr. Williams, who is what would be 
called in America presiding elder of the 
district, went on with the services, while a 
messenger went after Dr. Douglass. But it 
was found that the Canadian preacher was 
quite too ill to come. The minister of the 
chapel went straight to the first American 
preacher he saw in the congregation (the 
American can be distinguished from the 
English preacher by the latter’s dress, which 
approximates that of the clergy of establish- 
ed church),and asked him to preach. It 
must have required courage in any man to 
obey the summons under such circumstances 
—no time for preparation, and a disappoint- 
ed audience, in the chief historic temple of 
Methodism—yet the American promptly re- 
sponded. It -was whispered about that the 
preacher was “Dr. Daniel, of Chicago,” but 
I could find no such name in the list of del- 
egates. His sermon was on the Kingship 
of Christ; and although it contained some 
apotheosisms of royalty generally which did 
not appear to me in good taste, coming 
from a republican to subjects of a monarchy, 
yet I doubt whether any other denomination 
in the world could have supplied a minister 
able to give so able and eloquent a sermon 
on the moment. | 
- An English Wesleyan preacher who sat 
beside me, but with whom I was unacquaint-. 
ed, turned, at the cégclusion, with the re- 
mark, ; 

“ An original style of preaching.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “he is evidently a 
clever man.” 

“Some of it, however, better suited for a 


‘lecture than a sermon.” 


“T suppose you mean the humorous pas- 
sages and anecdotes.” 

Yes.” 

“Well, I am not so certain about that; 
the preacher who touches the beart of his 
audience is very apt to make them smile 
first.” 

“But Bishop Simpson moved his audi- 


ence, and there was no suggestion of laugh- 


ter from first to last.” 

“Tt is still true that the fountain of laugh- 
ter is near to that of tears.” 

A large company assembled to hear the 
discussion on “ Women, and their Work in 
Methodism.” Although there were pretty 
stories told of the services of eminent wo- 
men to Methodism in the past, and many 
praises of their devotion and usefulness in 
the present, and although a distinguished 
Wesleyan of Leeds expressed the opinion 

ay the Salvation Army was gaining its 
triumphs among the. poor largely through 
its female preachers, it was evident that 
the (cumenical Conference represented a 
Church ‘decidedly conservative, not to say 
reactionary, on this subject. On every other 
day the floor of the chapel was occupied 
sulely by one sex; but, strange to say, just 
as the Rev. Mr. Bourne rose to introduce 
this subject, a beautiful young lady came in 
at a door near the pulpit, accompanied by a 
gentleman, and took her seat in full view of 
the masculine assembly. The guardian of 
that door must have succumbed before the 
bright eyes of this young lady. She seemed 
somewhat over twenty years of age, had on 
a light pink dress suitable for the very 
warm day, her white and delicate wrists 
were adorned with bracelets, and she had 
an air which in‘England would be called 
aristocratic. I fear she competed seriously 
with Mr. Bourne for the attention of those 
near her; and I think her presence caused 
the hear-hears to be particularly abundant 
in her vicinity when one speaker said, 
“There is an influence and a power natural 
to women which men can not command.” 
One speaker (English) said that it must be 
confessed ‘that ladies connected with the 
Church of England do more charitable work 
than Wesleyan ladies. General Frost, of 
Nebraska, pleadod vigorously for the admis- 


_ sion of ladie: to the regular Methodist min- 


istry everywhere. 

Stanley, thou shouldst have lived to 
meet this hour! So might one have fairly 
paraphrased Wordsworth’s apostrophe to 
Milton when the €cumenical Conference 
was welcomed in Exeter Hall by all Pro- 
testant denominations except the Church 
of England. Had the great Dean, now dead, 
been living—the Dean who placed in West- 
minster Abbey the representation of Wes- 
ley preaching from his father’s tombstone 
when barred out of his father’s church—his 
would have been the great speech of that 
evening. He would have struck a loftier 
note than was sounded by the announce- 


| 


ment that a Roman count and canon had 
seceded from Romanism, and been received 
into the Methodist Church at Rome. 

The devout peasants of Epworth bélieve 
that two indentations in the grave-stone of 
Wesley’s father are foot- prints left there 
by him who used it as a pulpit. But now 
the foot-prints of Wesley are in every land; 
his foot-prints are represented by a member- 
ship of about five millions, and a population 
of near twenty millions of human beings. 
Dr. Buckley, of New York, said that in cit- 
ing the statistics it should be remembered 
that the early increase of Methodism was 
by triumph, the modern increase largely by 
propagation. It appeared to me that it was 
from far frontiers, where Methodism is mil- 
itant, and requires personal sacrifices, that 
the old ring of the movement was most 
heard, and that the reports from the cities 
were by no means s0 thrilling. The colored 
Bishop Payne’s account of the labors of 
some negro revivalists in remote districts 
brought before my eyes pictures much like 
those suggested by reading the records of 
John Wesley’s experiences. 

General Fisk told a good story of the ex- 
citement produced among Southerners in 
Tennessee during the war by the report that 
a powerful negro preacher was going about 
the country “ preaching insurrection.” The 
General, being officially in that region, 
thought it best to look the man up. He 
found him hard at work, and learned that 
it was not insurrection, but the resurrection, 
which was the great theme of his pulpit. 

The same eminent layman (General Fisk), 
arriving at his station from Clapham (where 
he is the guest of the Rev. W. Arthur), call- 
ed a cab, and the ‘following conversation 
occurred : 

“Do yon know where the City Road 
Chapel is ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where is it ?” 

“Just hopposite the hartillery, sir; big 
guns on both sides the road there now, sir.” 

This remark of the cabman’s cost the Gen- 
eral an extra sixpence at the end of his drive. 

On the 20th of September the @cumenical 
Conference assembled for the last time. It 
was in a chapel heavily draped with black. 
Every day the opening prayer had remem- 
bered the dying President, and during the 
discussion on woman’s influence Mrs. Gar- 
field had been spoken of with much -admi- 
ration and sympathy. But now the cruel 
blow had fallen, and probably no body of 
men in the world felt it more profoundly 
than this. For General Garfield was under- 
stood to be in sympathy with the popular 
religious movements and the ethical princi- 
ples of which Methodism is the largest ex- 
pression. The grief of all present was pro- 
found. MONCURE D. Conway. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A HALF-LIE. 


HERBERT still occupied the same lodgings 
in Stokeville that he had used while engaged 
with Fibbert & Lyster, since the town was 
within easy distance of the Junction, where 
he was now employed; and he was quite as 
often a guest at Oak Lodge as formerly. This 
was at the special desire of his uncle, how- 
ever, rather than from his own wishes. If 
he had consulted them, he would have avoid- 
ed the house where Percy was now a con- 
stant visitor, and of which it was certain he 
would at no distant date be the master. It 
was a bitter cup to him to watch the young 
couple whispering their soft nothings to- 
gether, and to see them fly apart and be- 
come suddenly immersed in yesterday’s 
newspaper whenever he entered the room; 
not because Percy was in his eyes a success- 
ful rival, but because the treasure that he 
valued so highly was about to pass into 
what he deemed unworthy hands. He had 
not Percy’s dexterity and readiness of re- 
source either to avoid disagreement or to 
escape from its consequences; and therefore 
he sought safety in silence, save—as in the 
case we have just seen—where harm seemed 
to threaten Clare, and imperatively to de- 
mand his interference. He withdrew him- 
self from the society of the other two as 
much as possible, and always remained with 
his uncle after dinner, while the young couple 
looked through the portfolios in the draw- 
ing-room—a favorite occupation, I notice, 
with engaged couples, as bringing them very 
closely together, and admitting of little en- 
dearments between the folios. 

They were engaged as usual in this artist- 
ic pastime on the evening of the day on 


which that question of taste in novels had 
arisen, and apropos of a view of the pride 
of Milan, Percy asked, ‘‘ Would you like to 
be married in a cathedral, Clare ?” 

“That would deyend ‘on who was to mar- 
ry me,” was her reply. “If it was a Prince, 
or even a Hereditary Grand Duke, it would 
be appropriate enough.” 

“T see; but with a poor fellow like me 
you would prefer a Register Office.” 

Of course she told him (for she was not 
High-Church; the cult, indeed, was unknown 
in Stokeville) that the simple rites of a Re- 
gister Office with him would be more satis- 
factory than the most gorgeous solemnities 
with an Imperial Majesty. 

“That is spoken like yourself,” he said. 
“You would never throw me over for any 
one else, would you ?” ; 

“Any one else?” she echoed, in a. tone 
that seemed to imply that in all the world, 
in the matrimonial market at least, there 
#as nobody to be compared with Mr. Percy 
Fibbert. 

“ And you’d stick to me in spite of every- 
body, ‘though father and mother and a’ 
should go mad,’ as you were singing yester- 
day ?” 

“My dear Percy, you must be going mad 
yourself,” she answered, earnestly. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“Well, I mean to be your husband, Patty ; 
but even yet there may be obstacles. Don’t 
look frightened, darling ; I mean there may 
be endeavors to cause a slip between the 
cup and—” Here he kissed her, as though 
he were composing a picture letter. “It’s 
a dead secret, and there may be nothing in 
it, and if there is, it don’t matter, for you are 
mine forever; but things are not looking 
quite so rosy as they were for us.” 

“But, Percy, I can’t imagine what you 
mean. Papa has given his consent. You 
don’t suppose that anything which happen- 
ed to-day—such a miserable trifle—” 

‘No, no, darling,” he interrupted, smiling. 
“You needn’t look so like a startled fawn. 
Your father, as you say, has consented, 
though not very graciously, I am afraid. I 
am no favorite of his, though I think from 
no fault of my own.” 

“No, darling, from no fault, I am sure, 
though it is avery sad misfortune. And he 
is not one to go back from his word.” 

“There I agree with you, unless his pride 
was.wounded. If he thought, for example, 
that my uncle objected to it.” 

“But Sir Peter bas all along approved of 
our marriage.” 

“So it seemed; indeed, so it may be still. 
But a hint has been dropped to me that his 
views have been altered.” 

“His views? What have his views to do 
with us?” cried Clare, with a flush on her 
cheek and a flame in her gray eyes. “I 
mean, he has no right to alter them.” 

“Of course he has no right; but with 
him unfortunately might is right. Because 
he has thirty thousand a year, or twenty, or 
ten—Heaven knows which it is, I don’t, nor 


care neither—he thinks he can do as he 


pleases.” 

“But, Percy, this is monstrous. Why 
should your uncle have changed his views ?” 

“TI can scarcely tell you, darling; I can 
myself only guess at the reason, and—and— 
it is rather difficult to explain. Milly has 
been here a good deal lately, has she not ?” 

“Mildred? Yes, she has; but what has 
that to do with it?” 

“Nothing; or at least it may be nothing; 
I am only hazarding a guess. What has she 
come about ?” 

“Well, I suppose about poor papa. Since 
he is so very ill, it is only natural. And of 
course I can not get to the Hall myself.” 

“True; and her manner has not struck 
you as being different in any way ?” 

“Perhaps she has been graver than usual ; 
but that was to be expected.” / 

“Has she been asking no questions ad 

“About us? No,none atall. She takes 
all that of course for granted. She has 
meant, I am sure, to be very kind, though I 
did not much like it: such things jaf on 
me.” 

“ What things ?”’ 

“Well, I scarcely like to say; girls are so 
different. Milly can talk, for instance, of 
what will take place if anything should hap- 
pen to her father, quite coolly. She says 
she is a woman of business.” 

“Then her character must have lately de- 
veloped in that direction,” observed Percy, 
smiling. 

“Well, so I should have said myself. She 
has taken, however, to talk about my future, 
hoping that I shall be as well off as every- 


body expects, as if I expected or thought of ~ 


such things, and speaking of dear papa as 
though he were already dead and gone; and 
I don’t like it, Percy, though of course she 
means it kindly. ‘I take such an inter- 
est in your affairs, dear Clare,’ she tells me, 
when I remonstrate.” 

“Ay, and she does,” said Percy, so sig- 
nificantly that Clare looked up, amazed. 

“My darling, this is a matter,” he contin- 


ued, earnestly, “concerning which I haye 
been in two minds as to whether I ought to 
speak of it to you or not.” 

“Of course you ought to speak of it, if it 
concerns yourself, Percy,” she answered, ten- 
derly, “for you andI are one.” 

“Just so; that is what you must remem- 
ber, darling, whatever happens; no Matter 
what arguments are used, nor who uses 
them ; yes.” 

He said this with great emphasis, yet 
looked at her with a certain tender inie- 
cision. His handsome face was what is 
called a speaking one, and he was a master 
of the art of suggestion as well as of ex- 
pression. 

“If you are hesitating on my account 
Percy, I pray you not to do so. Do not 
spare me. I can bear anything but sus- 
pense, and—and,” she added, beneath her 
breath, “separation.” 

“It is not you, darling, of whom I am 
thinking,” sighed Percy; “I mean as to 
‘sparing’; and you must pardon my hesita- 
tion, for the matter is very difficult to ex- 
plain.” 

It was not only difficult, but delicate. 
The fact was that Sir Peter had dropped, 
the day before, a very broad hint to his 
nephew concerning the possibility of Mr. 
Lyster not “ cutting up” so well as was ex- 


pected, and of the necessity that there. 


would be in that case of his (Percy’s) break- 
ing off his engagement. “The firm,” he 
said, “wants money; we are about to ex- 
tend our transactions much more widely in 
view of this great revival of trade; and I 
will not have my nephew, who is also my 
partner, marrying into a pauper’s family.” 

Instead of getting into a passion, as Sir 
Peter hoped, Percy had merely pointed out 
that his word was pledged, and that he 
could not draw back from his engagement 
without Clare’s consent. 

“That’s just it,” said Sir Peter, eagerly ; 
“she is not one.to bring an action for dam- 
ages, so you are safe there, and she’s devil- 
ish high-spirited. Is it true she has got over 
her own father’s objection to the match ?— 
and I am precious glad now that he did ob- 
ject; but if she was made aware that I my- 
self had (for whatever reason) become op- 
posed to it, her pride would be wounded, 
and she would let you slip at once.” 

Percy admitted this even to himself. 
Nothing would be easier than to slip out of 
marrying Clare Lyster; and unless he him- 
self openly offered resistance to his uncle’s 
iron will (which he did not dare to do), he 
felt that that gentleman’s scheme was like- 
ly to take effect. On the other hand, Clare 
was a@ woman, and if her jealousy could be 
aroused, that, in addition to her strong sense 
of justice and her complete confidence in 
his affection, would render her adamant. 
He did love her vehemently, madly, after 
his fashion, and had not the least inten- 
tion of giving her up. Even should Sir 
Peter’s suspicions as to his partner’s cir- 
cumstances prove correct (which he deemed 
improbable) he would still have married 
her; for, though greedy of money, he was 
yet more fond of having his own way. 

Clare looked at him with puzzled face. 

“Your words, Percy, grow more and more 
mysterious. If your uncle has altered his 
views, and wishes to withdraw his consent 
to our marriage—well, I will not say what 
I think about him, as he is your uncle; but 
I confess I don’t see why you should spare 
him in talking to me.” 

Her color was high, her voice was firm: 
it was clear that Sir Peter’s view of her 
character had been a correct one. She was 
growing very indignant. 

“My darling, it is not Sir Peter—or rath- 
er, he is urged on, as I am convinced, in this 
matter, by some one else, who has her own 
reasons for wishing our marriage to be bro- 
ken off.” 

“Ts it possible you mean your cousin 
Mildred ?” | 

He nodded. “Yes, I‘am shocked and 
ashamed to say that I believe it is. It 1s 
all the more dreadful because she allows it 
to be understood that Frank Farrer is pay- 
ing attentions to her. The fact, however, 
is as I state it. Of course she would deny 
it, and we must keep the secret to ourselves, 
but that is the key of it. She is jealous of 
you.” 

Clare for a moment looked incredulous. 
Then she called to mind what Gerald had 
said about Percy having proposed to her 
because his cousin had refused him or would 
not accept him. There might, then, be just 
this scintilla of truth in the statement 
(which she had hitherto set down to sheer 
ill-nature on Gerald’s part), that Mildred 
loved Percy. Was it not likely that she 
should love him? Who could help it? On 
the other hand, how unmaidenly and dis- 


graceful it was in his cousin, when he had ~ 


made his choice, thus to strive to come be- 
tween them! 
“If this is true, Percy, I shall tell Mildred 
what I think of her.” 
“Then you will ruin me,” said Percy, $1m- 
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ply. ‘Do you suppose she would ever for- 
give me for having told you the truth? No; 
she would make Sir Peter my enemy for life. 
I have told you all, under the seal of secrecy, 
because I had confidence in your judgment 
as well as in your fidelity. I hope, Clare, 
that confidence is not misplaced ?” : 

“ What is it you would have me do?” said 
she, hoarsely. Her face was very white; 
she held the hand which he had placed in 
hers with spasmodic tightness. 

“Nothing; I would only have you be se- 
cret and quite firm. You will never give 
me up, I know, at the bidding of another 
woman.” 

«Indeed I will not. If you really love 
me, nothing shall part us.” 

“That is what I told my uncle—I mean 
as to my own intentions,” he added, hastily, 
marking her quick flush. “ He felt that no- 
thing could move me, but he hopes by ap- 
pealing to your pride to get you to throw 
me over.” . 

‘What! into Mildred’s arms?” — 

“Well, he didn’t say that, of course; but 
I know what it all meant. She has been 
angling for me ever so long, and is now des- 

rate.” 

“This is shocking, horrible, Percy.” 

“Then think what it must have cost me 
to disclose it to you. For aman to have to 
say such things of a young woman—and his 
own cousin too—is beyond measure painful. 
But I was obliged to tell you. I saw no 
other way out of it.” 

‘But how shall I see her, how shall I 
speak to her, when she comes to-morrow ?” 

“ Just as usual. Keep on saying to your- 
self, If she suspects that I know about her, 
my Percy is ruined. To be forewarned is 
to be fore-armed; we now know exactly 
what we are about.” 

Clare passed her hand over her forehead 
as if she was very far from knowing. “You 
have distressed me beyond measure,” she 
said. | 
“T can see that; I felt only too sure that 
it would be so; but I had no alternative. 
Whatever pressure is put upon you, darling, 
remember from whence it comes, and cling 
_ to the man that loves you.” He clasped 
her in his arms, and kissed her. “I shall 
leave you now,” he said, “ for I am sure you 
will be better alone. Good-night—good- 
night.” . 

Upon the whole Percy congratulated him- 
self upon the result of his coup. He felt that 
he had bound Clare to him as with links of 
iron. If he had known what was going on 
in Mr. Lyster’s study at that moment, he 
would perhaps have congratulated himself 
stillmore. Of course he was playing a very 
dangerous game; but he could rely upon 
Clare’s not revealing to any one the secret 
he had so ingeniously invented. Curiously 
enough, his fiction had some foundation in 
fact; his cousin Mildred was really in love 
with him; but as for her father furthering 
her views in that direction, he would as soon 
have thought of setting fire to the Fibbert 
Museum. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN CONFIDENCE. 


“IT is a nasty book—a vile, prurient 
book,” exclaimed Mr. Lyster, angrily; he 
was pointing to the unfortunate novel that 
had been the subject of dispute that morn- 
ing, as though it had been Black Beetles in- 
stead of Butterflies. It lay upon his study 
table half read—which was all it was likely 
to be—and his observations upon it were 
addressed to Herbert Newton, sitting oppo- 
site to him, with his eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon the fire. _ 

“T knew you would not like it, sir, and I 
knew you would not like Clare to read it. 
That was why I remonstrated with Percy 
against putting it into her hands.” , 

“Like it!—like a book which treats of a 
woman marrying her lover to herown daugh- 
ter! It,is not fit for a man to read, much 
less a girl.” | 

“It is to be remembered, however, that 
many girls do read it. Taste is very differ- 
ent to what it was in your day. Moreover, 
neither you.nor I are perhaps very good 
judges of novels.” 

“T admit that; but one knows what is 
poisonous. One would think that any man 
who gave such a book to the girl he was en- 
gaged to marry must do it with some vile 
motive—to debauch her mind.” 

“No, no, sir; you are going too far,” ex- 
claimed the other, earnestly. ‘I almost re- 
gret that I brought it under your notice. 
Good heavens! what are you at, uncle ?” 

With an exclamation of wrath and dis- 
gust the sick man had thrown the book into 
the fire, and at.the same moment struck his 
right hand against the mantel-piece with 
such violence that he sank into his chair 
with a feeble cry of pain. 

“It is nothing,” he nfurmured, looking at 
the blood as the other wiped it away with 
his handkerchief; “the pain is nothing as 
compared with what I feel here,” and he in- 


dicated his heart with his other hand. “To 
think that I must leave my darling, body 
and soul, in the power of that man !” 

The same thought was in Herbert’s mind 
also, but, far from giving it expression, he 
did his best to rob it of its barbs. 

“You must not charge Percy hastily, un- 
cle; he is still very young, and Mildred, 
with whom he has been brought up, is so 
altogether unlike yourdaughter. Men judge 
of women by their own female belongings, 
and he does not understand your daughter.” 

“Nor does she understand him,” replied 
the old man, bitterly. “She thinks him no- 
ble, generous, and straightforward.” 

“ And since she is to be his wife, it is bet- 
ter for her to think it,” answered Herbert. 
“My prayer is that her eyes may never be 
opened.” 

The old man shook his head. “Such gla- 
mour does not last; and when she comes to 
know him as he is, the disenchantment will 
be terrible.” | 

“ After all, we may both bé wrong,” urged 
Herbert ; “and we are scarcely fair judges— 
at least I know I am not. “With others, who 
have had equal opportunities of knowing 
him, Percy Fibbert is a great favorite.” 

“Yes; he is clever enough—too clever.” 

“Above all, uncle, he loves Clare. That 
at least must be conceded to him, and—and 
that of course is a great matter.” 

“Her love will not reclaim him,” answer- 

ed the sick man, inexorably. “I have look- 
ed ot the matter all round a thousand times, 
Herbert: my darling has chosen ill for her- 
self.” 
Herbert too had looked at the matter as 
often, and thought the same, but it was no 
part of his duty to strengthen the other’s 
sad presentiments. ‘ Let us hope for the 
best, uncle,” he said. 

The old man smiled scornfully. “When 
we come, as I have come, Herbert, to the 
brink of our own grave, that sort of hope 
grows very thin, and we see through it,the 
facts beyond it.” 

There was a long silence, during which 
each sat—the old man and the young— 
wrapped in his own bitter thoughts. They 
were like a father and son who (as some- 
times happens) have associated with that 
relationship that of elder and younger bro- 
ther. 

“Herbert, my hand hurts me very much. 
It was foolish of me to give way to passion.” 
In his own mind he felt it to have been 
maduess, for, with bis health in so critical a 


state, even a lame hand might help to beck- 


on death to come a little quicker. “Sit 
down and write a line for me to Mr. Roden.” 

Mr. Roden was an uncle of Clare’s by the 
mother’s side, and she had shared with him— 
which he had not a little resented—their fa- 
ther’s wealth. That had happened so long 
ago, however, that the grievance had almost 
ceased to exist, and he was on friendly terms 
with the Lysters. But up to this time, 
though repeatedly invited, he had never 
paid a visit to Stokeville. He was a dilet- 
tante and a valetudinarian, a bachelor who 
almost lived at his club, and rarely left 
town except for Brighton. Mr. Lyster and 
he had occasionally met in town, but they 
had nothing in common, and rather despised 
one another. Herbert, who knew the rela- 
tion between them, involuntarily lifted his 
eyebrows as he took up his pen. 


“You are thinking it strange,” said Mr. | 


Lyster, “ that I should have anything to say 
to Mr. Roden at a time like this. But when 
one is dying, one clings, as if one was drown- 
ing, to straws. WhenI am gone, Clare will 
be absolutely without a counsellor. It had 
been my hope that you yourself—” 

Herbert shook his head. ‘No, sir. I 
should be of no use in that way; indeed, I 
should be worse than useless. Any inter- 
ference of mine would be resented excess- 
ively.” ; 

“No doubt; though not, I am sure, by 
Clare,” answered the other, earnestly. He 
had had in his mind quite another hope re- 
specting Herbert; but it was just as well 
that he had beep thus interrupted. Per- 
haps the other réad his thoughts in his face, 
for the pen trembled in his hand. Our 
might-have-beens are like the jasmine and 
the rose, which turn some even strong men 
sick and faint. ; 

“What shall I write, sir? I have only 
got the date, December 6.” 

“The 6th? Alas! I hoped it was the 7th,” 
murmured the other, unconsciously. 

“Why the 7th ?” 

“Ay, you may well say that, lad,” an- 
swered the sick man, recovering himself, 
and calling up a smile. ‘The fancies of a 
sick man are inexplicable even to himself. 
Go on, please, from my dictation.” 


‘DEAR RODEN,—I am in very bad health, 
so bad that unless you come to see us this 
Christmas, I fear we shall never meet again. 
I especially wish you to make the acquaint- 
ance of your niece: remember you are the 
only near relative she will possess when I 


am gone. We shall be able to make you | 


pretty comfortable, I hope, at Oak Lodge, 
and I am sure my partner, Sir Peter, will do 
everything in his power to make your stay 
at Stokeville agreeable. 
“Yours, faithfully, JOHN LYSTER.” 

“Does he know Sir Peter?” inquired Her- 
bert. 

“Not personally. But don’t you recollect 
when Roden dined with us at the club in 
town how handsomely he spoke of him ?” 

“To be sure,” laughed Herbert; “about 
the museum, and soon. Mr. Roden seemed 
to be much impressed by our Stokeville 
magnates. I should think he liked big peo- 
ple generally. He didn’t like my calling 
him uncle, I remember—I suppose because 
I wasn’t big enough.” 

“On the contrary, it was because you 
were too big: Roden affects to be young 
still. He will not be much good to Clare, I 
fear; but he will be better than nobody, 
and he is her natural guardian. I'll get Old- 
castle to meet him.” 

Mr. Oldcastle was Mr. Lyster’s lawyer. — 

“But he always goes away at Christmas 
into Berkshire.” 

“True, I had forgotten that. Add this 
postscript to the lettere ‘If you can come 
at once to us, so much the better; it will 
probably be more convenient, as I know 
men like you are sought after in scores of 
country houses about Christmas-time.’ Then 
just add that I am employing you as my 
amanueusis because I have lamed my hand.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Some rough fellows invaded a prayer-meeting 
in Latrobe—a Pennsylvania borough of a few 
more than a thousand inhabitants, and seven 
churches—and behaved like outlaws. The only 
thing they did indicating any acquaintance what- 
ever with the usages of polite society was to car- 
ry off several valuable umbrellas that had been 
left in the vestibule. 


This is the season when fading circus posters 
on fences, rocks, and dead-walls in the suburban 
districts are eclipsed by placards. bearing the 
names of candidates for office, accompanied by 
directions to voters as to how the country may 
be saved. 


The news went out not long ago that there was 
a scarcity of cats in the town of Hawthorne, Ne- 
vada; and lo! there are now ten cats to every 
ridge-pole, all determined to stay and grow up 
with the town. | 


A Democratic newspaper in Ohio gives notice 
that the Democrats do not desire sympathy in 
their defeat. ‘They nearly always come down 
stairs that way,” it explains, “and are used to it,” 


The name of the politest man in Boston is with- 
held, lest he be compelled to devote the best of 
his energy to the monotonous task of picking 
himself up from the sidewalk. It is related of 
him that while he was hurrying along the street, 
a stranger, also in great haste, rushed out of an 
alleyway, and the two came in collision with such 
force that the recoil sent them off their feet. The 
polite man was the quicker in getting his breath. 
Removing his hat, he said: “‘ My dear sir, I don’t 
know which of us is to blame for this violent en- 
counter, but I am in too great a hurry to investi- 
gate. If Iran into you, I beg your pardon; if 
you ran into me, don’t mention it;” and he dis- 
appeared around a corner. 


In the stone floor of the Grafton (West Vir- 
ginia) court-house vestibule is the word “ Justice” 
in large letters. An old resident who had just 
lost a suit was walking out of the building, sad- 
ly and with eyes cast down. Seeing the letters 
in the floor, he halted, uncovered his head, and 
spoke: “ Justice, I knew you was dead, but I didn’t 
know where you was buried until now.” 


Although modern duels in Virginia are not 
alarmingly fatal affairs, there are always two less 
voters in the commonwealth after a duel has 
taken place, the law disqualifying duellists from 
voting or holding office till the disability has been 
removed. Politicians look upon this matter less 
seriously than they might were it not for the 
fact that the effect of such encounters is gener- 
ally to “ pair” partisans. of opposite Sith. pos 


A shower of cobwebs is reported to have oc- 
curred a short time ago in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
This would seem to be drought in its last stage. 


A party of lynchers rode out from Socorro, 
Texas, and hanged a man whom they suspected of 
robbery. After the execution, they discovered 
that two of their number were seated on-stolen 
horses. The brief trial resulted in conviction, 
and two more bodies were soon dangling beside 
that of the robber. At this point it was a 
all around that the demands of justice had been 
fully met, and that if the proceedings were not 
stopped, there would bg no one left to corrobo- 
rate the last man in his account of the affair. 


A writer in‘ Southern paper is convinced that 
there is less of romance in the many elopements 
of young lovers in that section than has been 
generally supposed. He is authority for the bald 
statement that more than half of the so-called 
elopements are the result of connivance on the 
part of all concerned, in the interest of economy, 


outfits, presents, and receptions. “In the coun-— 
try,” he writes, “it is considered highly sensa- 
tional and romantic for a young fellow to snatch 
up his sweetheart, place her in a buggy, and drive 
furiously through the mud and rain twenty miles 
to get married, no matter if all the family are per- 
fectly agreeable to the match. It is only occa- 
sionally, however, that an elopement furnishes - 
any sensation or romance.” 


The detectives who caught the Iron Mountain 
train robbers arranged to divide nine thousand 
dollars of the stolen money among themselves, 
which, with the ten thousand dollars offered by the 
railroad company, would have made nearly five 
thousand for each of the four detectives. One of 
them cleared his conscience by exposing the plot. 


A horrid theorist suggests that the earth in its 
sweep around the swiftly advancing sun may be 
about entering one of those torrid ‘streaks which 
the French mathematician Poisson believed to 
exist in space—places so hot that having passed 
through one of them ages ago, the earth is cooled 
now only as to its crust. The theorist sets forth - 
that the unusual disturbances this year through- 
out the solar system harmonize with that theory. 
But what Poisson said about the earth’s acquire- 
ment of internal heat has been generally regard: 
ed by scientific men as a fish story. 


Congressman Blackburn’s fellow-travellers on 
a railway train in Texas not long ago were most- 
ly cow-boys. They stopped the train at dead of 
night, and invited him to make a speech. The 
account of the episode says that the Kentucky 
orator “ thought it best to comply,” and adds that 
he spoke of the Lone Star State in such glowing 
terms that his audience fired a revolver volley by 
way of applause. Thus it is shown that if speech- 
making is a weakness of Americans, it may on 


occasions become their strength, 


It is said that one of the present Yale Fresh- 
men went to New Haven twenty years ago, and 
passed the examination, but did not enter. In 
those days a college course did not hold*dut to ev- 
ery ambitious young man the possibility of some 
time being pitcher in a League nine, witlt a big- © 
ger salary than the president of the college him- . 
self, and a vacation three times as long as his. 
By-the-way, it would be interesting to know how 
many of those who were examined twenty years 
ago, and did enter the coilege, could pass the en- 
trance examination now. | 


The Scotch-English cutter Madge went East, and 
was defeated, for the first time on this side of the 
Atlantic, bythe Shadow. Later, the Wave, which 
boat she outsailed in New York Bay, went to 
Eastern waters, and was again worsted by the 
Scotchman. Eastern yachtsmen, after their vic- 
tory over the visitor, expressed the opinion that 
the Wave's defeat was in part owing to her being 
badly handled. It is the opinion of some disin- 
terested experts here that, as regards. racing trim 
or condition, there is about the same difference 
between the Madge and. her American competi- 
tors that there is between a racing shell—with 
polished sides and bottom, perfectly made out- 
riggers and locks, and nicely adjusted seats and 
stretchers—and a very ordinary sort of practice 
boat. 


The arrival of the new Canadian yacht Aélanta 
in these waters has occasioned a flurry in yacht- 
‘ing circles, insomuch as she was built for the ex- 
press purpose of taking the American trophy, 
generally and incorrectly styled the Queen’s Cup. 
When the news that such a movement was on 
foot in Canada reached New York, the builder of 
the famous Arrow was commissioned by the of- 
ficers of the New York Yacht Club to build a craft 
that should be swifter than the Arrov, and he 
promised to try. The new yacht is the /ocahon- 
tas, and in her trials she has failed to meet the 
expectations of those who relied upon her to re- 
tain the cup. She will be’ considerably altered, 
in view of faults which have been discovered. 
Perhaps yacht-building is like fiddle-making, in 
that the maker himself is not sure whether he 
has produced a valuable article till it has been 
rigged and tested. 


Snow has fallen this season to the-depth of ten 
inches around Lyon City, Montana, 


A Nevada editor called his paper the Oasis. 
It died, but he thinks he can at least keep its | 


memory green. 


A curious fact in connection with the United 
States Treasury is that there are now outstand- 
ing government bonds to the amount of some 
twenty million dollars on which interest has 
ceased. Money to the full value of these bonds 
has to be kept idle in the Treasury vaults, be- 
cause it is not deemed safe to presume that the 
whole of them may not be presented, without no- 
tice, for redemption; and when bonds of a cer- 
tain class fall due, money with which to redeem 
them is set apart, to remain there till the bonds 
are taken up. It is a standing joke at the Trea- 
sury that bondholders never read the newspapers. 


interest has ceased are published, their publica- 
tion is without apparent effect. A gentleman 
took an old seven-thirty bond to the Treasury re- 
cently, and was very angry-when told that the 
interest on it had ceased several years ago. He 
insisted that he should be paid interest up to 
date. It is believed that some of the missing 
bonds were destroyed in the great Chicago and 
Boston fires, and that others are hoarded by per- 
sons who are satisfied to lose the interest so long 
as they know that the principal is secure, while a 
considerable proportion of. them is supposed to 
be held by persons who think that the securities 


| since they do away with the expense of wedding 


are still drawing interest. © . : 


No matter how often the lists of bonds on which . 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Ir there come some joy to me, 
Would you have me stay, 
With that joy to sweeten life ? 
“Yes, Heart, stay to-day.” 
Well, then, if I have a dream 
Of some coming sorrow, 
Shall I wait to feel its fear? 

“That will do to-morrow.” 


If unto some loving heart 
I’ve a debt to pov? 
“Ah! that is a mighty debt. 
Pay it, Heart, to-day.” 
If I’m forced from bitter wrongs 
Cruel words to borrow ? : 
“Then, dear Heart, there is no haste; 
Keep them till to-morrow. | 


“Duty, Kindness, and Success 
Lose by slow delay: 

Duty hath a double right 
When it claims to-day ; 

Kindness dies if it must wait; 
Success will not stay— 

Unto them comes no (fo-morrow, 
If they lose to-day. 


“But for Debt and Doubt and Anger, 
But for useless Sorrow, 
Better you should wait a day: 
‘Keep them for to-morrow. 
And as every day’s to-day, 
You may patience borrow, 
Thus forever to put off 
Such a bad to-morrow.” 


THE YORKTOWN CELEBRATION. 


- THaT the grand celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
CORNWALLIs at Yorktown has in so large a 
measure proved a failure was concisely ex- 
plained, in homely but forcible language, by 
a Virginian teamster, who expressed it as 
his opinion that Colonel PEYTON, of the 
Yorktown Centennial Association, had “ bit- 
ten off a bigger hunk than he could chaw.” 
That was just it; the Yorktown Centennial 
Association, like many another, overesti- 
mated its powers, and while the time was 
yet far off prepared a programme which 
it was found impossible to carry out. 

This official programme stated that the 
celebration would begin on Thursday, the 
13th inst., with the formal opening of the 
Moors house, in which the articles of CoRN- 
WALLIs’s capitulation were signed, and an 
address by the President of the Yorktown 

Centennial Associatien to the descendants 
of the officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. The Moore house was opened on that 
day, as it had been on many others, to re- 
ceive workmen and several loads of modern 
furniture, and there may have been some 
formality, but it was not evident to the cas- 
ual observer. The address for the descend- 
ants was prepared, and ex - Congressman 
GoopDE, of Virginia, came to deliver it; but 
he could find no hearers. The descendants 
very sensibly staid at home and attended to 
their business, or, if they were at Yorktown, 

were too busily engaged in trying to obtain 

food, lodging, and transportation to listen 
to Mr.Goopr. So the day passed unmark- 
ed save by the hurly-burly of preparation. 

On Friday, addresses were to have been 
delivered by a number of distinguished gen- 
tlemen, none of whom appeared; and in the 
evening a grand ball was to have been giv- 
en in the Pavilion. As this building was far 

from being finished, and the grand ball, had 
it taken place, must have been a stag party, 
as there were no ladies on the grounds, this 
portion of the programme was also omitted. 

The announcement for Saturday was of 

a Grand National Regatta, whether sail- 

ing or rowing not stated, winning crews to 

receive Yorktown centennial silver prizes, 
with pyrotechnic displays and illuminations 
in the evening. Neither of these events 
took place, nor did the gentlemen of the 
committee make any apologies for the fail- 
ure|to provide the advertised amusements. 
isitors were first attracted to the camp 
of the regular army by the music of the ar- 
tillery band of sixty-nine pieces playing for 
guard mount. This was followed by bat- 
talion drill on the parade-ground in front 
of General HANCOCK’s head-quarters. At 
eleven o’clock au impressive scene was wit- 
negsed from the bluffs overlooking the river. 
It was the funeral of Captain E. P. McCrea, 
of the Tennessee, as gallant an officer and as 
thorough a gentleman as ever trod a deck, 
who had died suddenly the day before, of 
heart-disease, while standing on the deck 
' Of the Dispatch. With the flags of the fleet 
flying at half-mast, and saluted by the deep 
boom of minute-funs from the Tennessee, the 
casket containing the body was lowered 
into a waiting steam-launch. The launch, 
preceded by a boat containing the chaplain 
of the flag-ship, and followed by a long pro- 
cession of two boats from each ship in the 
river, containing officers of the navy, circled 
in a wide sweep around the fleet before 
steaming alongside the Yantic, on board 
which the dead officer was conveyed to 
Hampton Roads. 
In the afternoon of the same day General 


~ ——_ 


Hancock, who had arrived the day before, 
‘paid his first formal visit to the camp of the 
regulars, and gave a reception at his head- 
quarters to its officers. As he entered his 
tent the guns of Captain PENNINGTON’S 
light battery thundered forth a major-gen- 
eral’s salute of thirteen guns, and from the 
tall staff in the middle of camp the Ameri- 
can flag was for the first time flung to the 
breeze. Standing in front of his tent, the 
handsome General, as his men love to call 
him, shook hands with the fifty or more of- 
ficers who in full-dress uniform tendered 
their respects, addressed most of them by 
name, and with an intimate acquaintance 
with the details of the camp that delighted 
them, inquired concerning the condition of 
their respective commands. During the re- 
ception the artillery band played its choicest 
selections on the parade-ground. 

While. this was taking place at head- 
quarters a reception of another sort, and to 
a set of officers and soldiers who offered as 
strong a contrast in personal appearance as 
could be possibly afforded, was taking place 
on the outskirts of the camp. It was the 
hearty welcome tendered by the troops al- 
ready in camp to the travel-stained men 
of Captain SINCLAIR’s light battery of the 
Third Artillery, from Fort Hamilton, New 
York Harbor. They had just arrived, after 
a march of 465 miles, which had taken them 
thirty days to accomplish. Officers, men, 
horses, and guns were covered thickly with 
the dust of six States, and the animate por- 
tions of the command were jaded and worn 
with their toilsome march; but they pre- 
sented a brave front as they entered the 
camp, and their bugles rang out merrily as 
they came to a halt on their own camping 
ground. Asthey halted, twosplendid hounds, 
the pets of the battery, held in leash by a 
corporal, eagerly sought one of the sunken 
water barrels of the camp, and men and 
horses turned wistful eyes in the same di- 
rection. 

During the past month the sleepy little 
Virginia village has been the scene of such 
strange bustle and activity as it has not 
witnessed since the close of the civil war, 
and will not probably witness again during 
the next hundred years. A month ago it 
was suddenly awakened from its dreams of 
past glory and importance to find the eyes 
of the whole country turned toward it, and 
its grass-grown streets filled with an un- 
wonuted bustle and stir. When the first 
company of regulars pitched their tents on 
the great plain two miles southeast of the 
village, and began to prepare it for the army 
that was presently to occupy it, the half- 
hourly passage of the solitary ferry- boat 
between Yorktown and Gloucester Point, on 
the opposite bank of the river, was an event. 
A few weeks later, and the river in front of 
the village resembled the port of a popu- 
lous city. In it were gathered a score of 
great ships of war, all of our own North At- 
lantic squadron that could be made availa- 
ble, and two French frigates, a dozen first- 
class yachts, a great number of steam-ships 
and steamboats, and dozens of sailing ves- 
sels, besides a vast shoal of fishing craft and 
native boats. New wharves were built for 
the occasion, and for two weeks the water- 
front was a scene of indescribable activity. 

On the land the transformation was as 
wonderful as on the water. The village 
had expanded into a city of shanties, tents, 
and booths, and its quaint brick court-house 
had become a lodging-house, as had most 
of its still quainter pre-Revolutionary build- 
ings. Its streets, no longer grass- grown, 
were heavy with the continuous passage to 
and fro of a thousand teams, and thronged 
with a restless multitude of sight-seers, sol- 
diers, venders, gamblers, thieves, and itiner- 
ants of all kinds, whose shouts and laughter 
blended with strains of martial music and 
the thunder of heavy guns. In the midst 
of all this turmoil, gray with age, massive, 
and overgrown with ivy, rose the most im- 
pressive monument of the time of the sur- 
render—the old NELSON house. Unaffected 
by the mushroom growth surrounding it, un- 
adorned by a shred of the gay bunting which 
covered the rest of the town, it stood alone, a 
relic of the past, dreaming of scenes of long- 
ago glories, and indifferent to the present. 
Two miles away, within the lines of the 
great camp on the TEMPLE farm, stood the 
MOoRE house, equally old and famous with 
the other, but robbed of the beauty and 
dignity of age by the hands of the vanda]s 
who had dared desecrate and modernize it. 
Instead of an antique, as American antiques 
go, it is in every respect a model modern 
country villa, smart with a fresh coat of red, 
yellow, and green paint, its interior walls 
covered with «xsthetic wall-paper, its floors 
with handsome carpets fresh from the loom, 
and its rooms filled with modern furniture 
and bric-a-brac, all of which advertise the 
dealers who furnish them. 

From the camp to the town the road was 
of deep sand, from which for weeks the 

wheels of an unbroken stream of vehicles and 


| tramp of innumerable feet raised vast clouds 


| of blinding, suffocating dust that settled and 
penetrated everywhere. Along this road, 
lined its entire length with the booths 


show men, ran the single line of military 
telegraph, a double line for public use, and 
a continuous row of street lamps. The great 
camp, @ city in itself, was also lighted at 
night with street lamps set out by the gov- 
ernment troops, and supplied throughout 
its entire breadth with running water, dis- 
tributed by means of miles of iron pipes laid 
on the surface of the ground, and dischar- 
ging into sunken hogsheads placed at short 
intervals. This was also government work, 
as was the furnishing and erecting of the 
twelve hundred large hospital tents used by 
the various militia and civil organizations. 
In fact, what the government did not do in 
aid of this great celebration was not worth 
doing, and might as well have been left un- 
touched. 

* On Tuesday, the 18th, the great celebra- 
tion was really begun. At daylight all the 
ships in the harbor were decked from truck 
to taffrail with long lines of signal flags, and 
all the men-of-war flew the American flag 
at the mainmast-head as a signal that the 
President of the United States was hourly 
expected. The land batteries took up posi- 
tion on the bluffs, and everything was made 
ready for the reception of the expected dig- 
nitaries. At 10 o’clock the Tallapoosa, hav- 
ing on board President ARTHUR and mem- 
bers of his cabinet, entered the river, and as 
she steamed abreast of the batteries on the 
bluffs, was greeted by twenty-one guns fired 
in quick succession. At this signal the 
yards of the war ships were manned, and 
for the next ten minutes the thunder of 
their great guns drowned all other sounds. 
As the dense clouds of sulphurous smoke 
from the guns gradually enveloped ship aft- 
er ship, and drifting to leeward, hung)like a 
pall over the river, obscuring all objects, it 
seemed to the thousands of spectators lin- 
ing the bluffs that they must be witnessing 
some desperately contested naval engage- 
ment. 
was quickly followed by others, bringing 
the Secretaries.of the Navy and of War, 
General SHERMAN, and, a little later, by the 
French frigates and the distinguished for- 
eign guests of the nation. As all of these 
received the salutes due them from the bat- 
teries on both land and water, the heavy 
firing was almost continuous for some hours, 
and the illusion of a great battle was pro- 
longed. 

As soon as they landed, the President, his 
cabinet, and the French and German guests 
were welcomed by the Congressional Com- 
mittee and the Governor of Virginia in La- 
fayette Hall—a building erected for the 
purpose near the site of the proposed monu- 
ment. In and about this building the first 
large crowd seen during the celebration 
thus far was gathered, and though it did not 
number more than five thousand, the dense 
clouds of dust that it raised from the parch- 
ed, sandy plain, and the intense heat, made 
everybody present thankful that it was no 
larger. Amid the most uncomfortable sur- 
roundings, and blinded and choked with 
dust, the Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of Virginia, assisted by the Grand 
Masters of Masons in several other States, 
laid the corner-stone of the Yorktuwn Cen- 
tennial Monument. The monument is to be 
a graceful shaft ninety-five feet in height, 
located directly on the edge of the high bluff 
overlooking the river, about a quarter of a 
mile southeast of the village, but within the 
town limits. This was the principal event of 
the day, the remainder of which was devoted 
to drills, receptions, and concerts by the many 
fine military bands present. Wednesday 
was given up to the entertainment of the 
foreign guests, addresses, the reading of 
centennial odes, poems, etc. On Thursday a 
grand military review of all the troops pre- 
sent was held in the presence of the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet, the foreign guests, the 
Governors of States, the General of the Army, 
Admiral Wyman, and the many other distin- 
guished civil and military officers present ; 
and on Friday the celebration was concluded 
by a grand naval review of all the vessels 
of war lying before Yorktown. 

Among the many curious and interesting 
sights to be witnessed at Yorktown during 
the celebration none attracted more atten- 
tion from Northern visitors than the wretch- 
ed two-wheeled vehicles, generally drawn by 
one diminutive cow or ox attached to the 
shafts by rope harness, in which fantastical- 
ly attired members of negro families from 
miles around visited the camp. And no- 
thing amused these same negroes more than 
to see the wry faces with which the visitors 
from the North attempted to eat unripe per- 
simmons, which they found in abundance 
about the camp. 

Of all the bodies of militia present at the 
celebration, the Thirteenth Regiment N.G. 
S.N. Y. presented the handsomest and most 
soldierly appearance, and brought with them 


| the finest band. Their camp, too, set up and 


and tents of hucksters, gamblers, and peep- 


The steamer bearing the President 


arranged by themselves, was far superior in 
comfort and general appearance to any in 
the field, the immense cross-shaped canvas 
pavilion erected for Governor CORNELL being 
almost regal in its furnishing, and costing 
alone over five thousand dollars. All the 
militia present were, however, taught many 
and valuable lessons by the neatness and 
order maintained in the encampment of reg- 
ular troops adjoining them. And if the 
great celebration should result in no other 
good, it will have proved a valuable train- 
ing school for them, and will have served 
to promote mutual good-fellowship between 
the militia and the regular army troops. 


(Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(Continued.) 
UNDER THE CRAB-TREE. 


Now this fine sense of abstract beauty 
should—if it did its business well—suffice 
to keep the mind frony dwelling on little 
side issues of.its own. But it is to be ob- 
served in the history of all great artists 
that the largest perception of “ the beauti- 
ful” never has so sufficed at all. They are 
full of it, possessed, inspired, radiant; but 
the expansion of their minds has its little 
puckers still. 

How much more, then, is this to be ex- 
pected when the mind inspired by large out- 
look is only that of a poor young maiden, 
left to its own philosophy! There was 
comfort in the quiet of the hill to her, and 
a soothing power in the evening light; but 
still her heart came through her mind, as 


the round fruit blushes through the glisten- 


ing of the leaves. And her heart, though 
not put into words, was full of something, 
and somebody. For surely, with the better 
half of mind, there is nothing more grievous 
than to think and think, and have nothing 
to say about any of it; and the breast, and 
the hearty parts that go on very well (if the 
brain will only let them have their turn), 
must come up sometimes and say that they 
have a share in the system. 

There had been many things combining 
(as things generally do) to come down upon 
Rose, and torment and vex her, to the fur- 
thest boundary of her large and gentle pa- 
tience. To a proud, quick-minded, and 
sensitive girl it was no small pain, to begin 
with, to see how her father was behaving 
toward his unexpected guest. Her father 
evidently knew full well why the General 
was so polite to him, coldly polite, not even 
swearing when the Captain was in the 
room. The latter never staid longer than 
to discharge the duties of host, with a plea- 
sure as stiff as a formal dinner party. And 
while he was doing it the General watched 
him with a supercilious gaze, tempered now 
and then, when his pains came on, with a 
cross indignant pity. “What can my fa- 
ther have done?” thought Rose—“ what can 
he have done to lead to this? He never can 
have deserved it; but what induces him to 
put up with it—he who is one of the proud- 
est of mankind ?” | 

Moreover, she was troubled, to the limit 
of her untried capacity for trouble, by the 
Colonel’s conduct. What made him keep 
away so entirely from them, and only send 
inquiries by some servant, or casual visitor 
across the moor? And why did her father 
seem to think that right, when her own 
sense told her that it was quite wrong? 

Over and above and perhaps below these 
thoughts were many, no less grievous, touch- 
ing the tenderness of her own cares. With- 
out confession to herself, or any direct dis- 
cussion of the subject, somehow or other 
she had been led to think so highly of young 
Mr. Westcombe that he seemed to be the 
one to solve all this. But not even once 
had he been near her, to the utmost of her 
knowledge, since under the ash-tree he had 
seemed to set his heart upon her kindly 
thoughts of him. “No doubt he despises 
me, as everybody else does,” was the bitter 
conclusion of her poor young heart: “when 
people live in mystery, they must expect it. 
I will be like my father; I will disdain them 
all, although it is most uncomfortable.” 

Thinking thus, she looked toward the 
west, as people out-of-doors do mainly, 
when thejf spirits are in declination. She 
was standing inside her father’s fence, 
which was hard to climb just there, and 
gave her strong sense of security. After 
her recent scare, she feared to wander in the 
lower ground alone; but here she could see 
any sign of approach, and could run away 
home without being cut off. And the rise 
of the ground gave her plenty of height to 
look over the fence to the long sweep of 
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moor, and the coving of the combes, that 
made dark-elbowed shades below them. 
Why should the human race, or any oth- 
er, have two eyes—till their brethren knock 
out one—unless it is to see two things at 
once? By a thousand arguments it may be 
shown that the large, benevolent, orthodox, 
intelligent, and intelligible law of nature 
was that binocular beings should squint. 
For the first week of our lives we all do so, 
and if wisely let alone, we might retain that 
“gift. But the nurses go against it, and the 


' supple sequacity which has been nursed into 


us from our cradles induces one eye to go 
after the other, and become shackled to it 
in spite of the nose, which was meant to 
keep them independent. After this, what 


_ hope can we have of objectivity ? 


Without the large outlook afforded to 
those both whose eyes turn outward, Rose 
Arthur ccntrived to see two figures at the 
very same moment, though far apart, and 
quite invisible to each other. One was in a 
swampy goyal, partly lit by sunset through 
a gap in the western heights above; and the 
other was on the hill front toward her, rap- 
idly descending. The one in the goyal had 
something that looked like a long gun on 
his shoulder; and he suddenly turned into 
a shadowy corner, and, so far as she could 
make out, sat down. The other came hast- 
ily into the track where the General had 
met with his disaster lately, and then run- 
ning down to the little spiked gate, looked 
through, and saw her, and implored to be 
let in. 

““Why should I let you in?” asked Rose, 
doubtfully feeling for her key. 


“Why should you keep me out?” asked | 


the other. “It is very important that I 
should come in.” 

“Perhaps it would be rude to keep you 
out. But this is not the proper way to call, 
nor the proper time. But you may come in, 
Mr. Westcombe.” 

“Tt is most kind of you to let me in,” said 
Jack, taking care to get inside before the 


young lady changed her mind, and then \ 


looking at her with steadfast eyes, which 
expressed an enormous stock of admiration, 
with a mild determination to make some- 


thing of it. “But it would have been a | 
no harm whatever to have broken your pa- 
role.” 

“No, Mr. Westcombe; or if I ever do, I } 
have broken no parole. I pledged myself 
for the fishing season, because you allowed 


cruel thing to keep me out. You never do 
cruel things, do you, Miss Arthur ?” 


am always sorry afterward. I am obliged 
to kill things very often. What can we do 
with slugs and grubs ?” 

“But if you have pity for them,” said 
Jack, “nasty marauders as they are, how 
sorry you must be to trample on your own 
poor fellow-creatures !” 

“But I never do anything of the kind,” 
Rose answered, looking at her little feet to 
make quite sure; “unless you mean poor 
Squire Touchwood.” 

“No, I don’t mean him. I wish I did: the 
more you trample upon him, the better. I 
mean one a little better, at any rate, than 
that fellow, though a very humble individ- 
ual still. Ifyou look at me, you will see my 
sad meaning.” 


Rose smiled very sweetly, as she looked at. 


him, and said: “If you have been trampled 
on, you bear it very well. You show no 
signs of ill usage, but rather every symptom 
of happiness and self-content. Mr. West- 
combe, in what way are you pitiable ?” 

“Well, perhaps, for the moment, rather 
less so than usual, because, in a certain 
sweet presence, I am always pervaded with 
a sudden rush of happiness. It is like com- 
ing out of the shade into the light, from the 
winter to the summer, from a coal mine to a 
meadow full of bright flowers and sunshine. 
Don’t laugh now; that is too bad of you. I 
know that I am not at all poetical—but 
still—” 

“Well, I think you are very poetical in- 
deed. Squire Dicky never said anything 
half so fine. He only said two things at all 


poetical; though he seemed to be trying 


very hard, and very brilliantly.” 

“Oh, tell me what his two flights of poet- 
ry were. I never should have dreamed that 
he could do so much as that.” 

“Yes, he did. He told me once that he 
would rather sit and look at me than see a 
badger drawn by his best dog, Bob. And 
another time he said that the sound of my 
voice was sweeter than the tinkle of a new 
tap of pale ale running into a three-quart 


“Soitis. Hewas quiteright. But how 
could you resist him, after such a noble flight 
of poetry? I should have been quite terri- 
fied if I had known he was so clever.” 

“One must grow capable of more and 
more resistance, as one grows older rapidly.” 


This gave the talk a serious turn, and made > 


them look at one another; the result of 
which was as usual. 

Rose thought how noble and how simple 
was his mind, and his heart so soft and ex- 
cellent; and his outward form quite good 
enough tu defend her and be managed by 
her. Jack thought how lovely and how 


sweet she was, with at least as much mind i 


as any husband wants, and a heart that his 
own yearned after. Their eyes met gently, 
and he drew her to him. 

“Darling Rose,” he said, “ how long am I 
to be uncertain what you mean? You are 
not one of the flimsy kind who have no heart 
worth having. Your nature is noble, stead- 
fast, grand. 

- There i is nothing very grand about me,” 
she said, prolonging the sweet surrender. 
“Tf you think that, you will be sadly dis- 
appointed.” 

“But give me the chance of the disap- 
pointment. I ask for you only as you are; 
according to my own account, not yours. 
You promised to think kindly of me. Have 
you done it? Have you been able to do it, 
sweet Rose ?” 

“T have done it. And I have made up 
my mind that I like you as well as—as well 
as you like me.” 

“Liking has nothing to do with it, ars 


Do you love me as I love you ?” 


“You. :ust not be too hard upon me. I 
have never had this todo before. But I do 
love you, John, a great deal better than my- 
self.” 

“Then you will give yourself to me,” John 
Westcombe said; and perceiving that her 
eyes were bright with tears as she bowed 
her head, he laid the head gently upon his 
shoulder, and kissed away the tears, and 
found it essential to kiss the trembling lips 
as well, because there were symptoms of a 
happy sob between them. ‘ Now you are 
mine—forever mine,” he was whispering in 


the most lovely rapture, when a stern voice 
‘| came from behind the crab-tree. 


“ Halloa, sir! What are you doing there?” 


And the voice was followed by a tall man 
striding, who took Rose from Jack as a bird 
whips a feather from another bird’s nest, 


and said, ‘Go home directly: I will speak 


to you by-and-by.” Then to John West- 
-combe he spoke, disdainfully : 


“Sir, I had imagined that you were a man 
of honor.” 

“Don’t be so hasty, sir,’ Jack answered, 
for he possessed the true basis of all courage 
—self-command. “Iam not ashamed of any- 


thing that I have done, sir.” 


“Of course you are not. You consider it 
“You forget, sir, how the time goes by. I 


me to come up your water. Not that I cared 
for the fishing two tails of a gnat, but that 
I could see your house. When the fishing 


expired, my bond expired; and the trout in’ 
the Christow are beginning to prepare to 
spawn before very long, as Mr. Short says, 
who understands them well. And Mr. Short 
says that it has been agreed by all who un- 


derstand the thing that the fishing in these 
upper waters ceases upon partridge-shoot- 
ing day. And that was a week ago almost; 
so that I have taken no advantage, but pur- 


posely left it all on your side.” 


“T am sorry for your sake,” said the Cap- 
tain, looking at him so that Jack’s gray 
eyes went down, “that your honor can be 
satisfied with such flimsy stuff as this. To 
use it as an argument is an insult to me, or 
else a disgrace to your own self. Say rath- 
er that you were overcome by youthful 
haste, and then I will endeavor to respect 
you again.” 

This to a young man of Jack’s shy pride 
was almost too bitter to put up with, even 
from the father of his Rose. His solid face 
worked, and his gray eyes flashed, with the 
strain he was putting upon himself. If he 
had spoken what was upon his lips, he must 
have lost his love forever, so bitter was his 
thought, and so resolute the nature which 
it would have outraged. It was upon his lips 
to say, “Have not you done something infi- 
nitely more disgraeeful ?” But he thought 
of Rose just in good time, and said, “ Well, 
sir, perhaps I have been tempted. But I 
thought it was fair, and I think so still.” 

“Two words will show you that it was 
not fair,” Mr. Arthur answered, in a much 
kinder tone. “Possibly you thought that 
your promise had expired;. but how was I 
to know that you thought so? You were 
bound to let me know that you would cast 
off your pledge, instead of doing so without 
my knowledge, and taking advantage of my 
ignorance.” | 

“T never thought of doing such a thing 
as that,” said Jack; “it would have been 
mean, and low, and snobbish. I never 
dreamed that any one could judge me so.” 

“Very likely not. But you see what 
comes of being your own judge and jury. 
Good-evening, now. I will ask you for no 
more promises.” 

“But it never can be your intention to 
mean,” cried the young man, looking as de- 
plorably as he spoke, “that Iam to be or- 
dered off your premises altogether ?” 

“Not quite so. Let us rather,put it thus 
—you are not to come until you are invited. 
And I shall not invite you until your father 
wishes it.” 


“Very well. You can treat me as you 
like, sir. But for all that, I am quite re- 
solved to marry your daughter. a 

“And I am quite resolved that you shall 
not, in the present condition of things, 
young man.” 

The Captain looked sternly at Jack, as 
he spoke, and Jack looked firmly at the 
Captain. Both having strong wills, nei- 
ther of them said anything more than 
“ Good-evening.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SoME approach to the solution of the great 
problem of photographing an object in its 
natural hues has just been made by two 
French photographers, MM. Cros and Car- 
pentier. The process consists in taking 
three photographs of the object, as seen 
through screens of orange, green, and vio- 
let liquid respectively, that is to say, three 
photographs of the object with its blue, red, 
and orange rays quenched in turn. These 
proofs are taken on glass, and the parts cor- 
responding to the quenched light are left 
opaque, whereas the parts influenced by the 
rays become transparent. A second set of 
three plates is then prepared by coating 
them with albumenized collodion on which 
albumen is coagulated by the action of al- 
cohol and bromide of cadmium. After being 
allowed to imbibe bichromate of ammonia, 
this coating is exposed for some minutes to 
a diffused light coming through one of the 
transparent images already taken with a 
colored screen. The transparent parts of 
the latter allow the light to pass, and cause 
the albumen to contract, while the opaque 
parts screen the light. The result is that, 
when the plate is immersed in a coloring 
bath, the albumen absorbs the color in those 
regions protected by the opaque portions of 
the first image, and rejects it in the other 
regions which contracted under the light 
passing through the transparencies of the 
image. This process is repeated for all three 
images obtained by the colored screens, and 
thus by employing three separate baths of 
red, blue, and yellow for the images got by 
the green, orange, and violet screens, the 
quenched lights are recombined in one pic- 
ture of the object. The liquid screens are 
made of solutions of chloride of cobalt for 
the violet, sulphate of copper for the blue, 
and bichromate of potash for the orange; 
and when the electric light is employed, they 
are simply placed before the lamp, and the 
object: bathed in the colored light transmit- 
ted through them is photographed direct. 


JOHN DONNE. 


ONE morning, as the wife of John Donne, 
the celebrated English satirist and clergy- 
man, at that time Vicar of St. Dunstan’s, is 
going briskly through her hoitsehold re- 
view, she is thrown out of all matronly 
composure by news being brouglft her, by a 
breathless’ servant-maid, that one of the 
King’s lackeys is at the vicarage door, ask- 
ing to speak with her. The damsel adds 
much that is animated, though a trifle con- 
fused, about the splendors of the royal mes- 
senger’s dress; but her mistress does not 
heed her, she is so full of wondering awe 
about what this envoy from royalty can be 
come for. Had her John committed some 
terrible breach of etiquette the last time he 
went to pay his respects to his Majesty? 
What could it mean? She hurries out, the 
keys at her girdle making a little tremulous 
tinkle as she goes. And she is greatly re- 
lieved to find that it is only an invitation 
for her husband to dine at the palace to- 
morrow. Her spirits rise quickly, for this 
is in truth an honor that Donne has never 
enjoyed before, and with proud importance 
in her face and air, the little woman runs 
up stairs to brush the Vicar’s best doublet, 
and otherwise prepare his clothes for the 
grand occasion. 

The hour for the Vicar of St. Dunstan’s 
to start for the palace arrives—an early 
mid-day hour in those times, when royalty 
dined at noon and supped at sunset. Mis- 
tress Donne bids her husband bring her 
back a full and particular account of every 
dish on the princely table, for she has a 
pretty taste in cookery, and very possibly 
she may be able to imitate some of them. 
If truth must be told, Donne’s heart beats a 
little faster than usual as he draws near the 
door of the palace. He certainly knew 
something of court life, but to sit down and 
eat with royalty is a new experience for 
him. ‘Lhe first part of the ordeal is quickly 
over; be has passed through the long suite 
of gilded anterooms, and the lines of richly 
liveried servants. Now of course he will 
be ushered into the grand banqueting-hall. 
But how is this? Instead of finding him- 
self in a spacious apartment glittering with 


gold and silver plate and filled with guests, 


he is left standing alone in a little shabbily 


furnished room that seems to belong to the 
back-stairs part of the palace. 


Donne waits in silent wonder as to what | 


this may mean, and various uncomfortable 
doubts and conjectures rise up within him, 
At length the door opens, and no less a per 
son appears than the King himself. The 
clergyman casts an uneasy glance at his 
Majesty’s face, but there is no frown upon 
it; it is full of an indescribable suppressed 
something that is very like a smile, that 
will try to make its own way out, and gleam 
about the lips and sparkle in the eyes. Aé 
first the King chats about the most com. 
monplace subjects. The Vicar represses 
the pangs of hunger, which are beginning 
to get rather importunate, as best, he can, 
and answers respectfully, and as a subject 
shéuld. At length James says, with what 
for a monarch is terribly like a knowing 
wink: “I doubt, Master Donne, that you. 
are wanting your dinner, but I am going to 
offer you a dish that will serve for dinner, I 
think, and for supper both. What do yo 
say to the Deanery of St. Paul’s ?” 

This was the way in which Donne be¢am 
Dean of St. Paul’s. An honorable positt6n 
and considerable worldly prosperity now 
were his; there was no need any longer to 
fear the biting blast of poverty for those he 
loved ; it seemed that he and his were stand- 
ing in the midst of calmest brightness. But 
just then came the darkest cloud of sorrow 
that ever burst over his earthly life. There 
is a story which says that this trouble was 
foreshadowed to Donne in a strange, super- 
natural way: it is-given by many of his bi- 
ographers, so we will tell it here. 

One night Donne was sitting up in the 
library of a friend in the country with whom 


he was staying. He had been absent from ~ 


home but a few days, and he had left his 
wife and children all well and happy when 
he took leave of them. He had become ab- 
sorbed in some old folio, and he sat on till 
the whole of the rest of the house was sunk 
in silence and sleep; no sound was audi- 
ble save the wind rising now and then to 
breathe a long sigh, or the noise made by a 
falling cinder as it dropped from the dull 
red fire. 

The student chanced to raise his eyes from 
his book and glance around thé large room, 
which was all wrapped in dark shadows that 
folded themselves about the tall book-cases, 
and crept up and down the oak- panelled 
walls, and lay lurking in distant corners. 
There were only two bright spots, one made 
by the fitful glimmer of the fire-light round 
the hearth, the other by hislamp. Sudden- 
ly, amid the dimness at the further end of 
the library, he fancied- he saw something 
moving. He looked- and wondered, for he 
was certain no one had entered the room; 
besides, thefe was not a single inhabitant 


of the house up except himself: he looked. 


and wondered, and then concluded it was a 
passing illusion. 

But no, there it was again, a , white object 
glimmering out amid the dimness. A great 
awe fell upon him; he could not stir or 
speak. Slowly out from among the shad- 
ows a white-robed female form glided into 
the light of the lamp, until the yellow rays 
fell full upon it. Then the form turned its 
face toward him, and Donne was gazing into 
the eyes of his wife. She was very pale; 
her hair hung loosely round her; she held 
a dead childin her arms. She fixed on him 
one long, wistful look of love, and then she 
vanished. Next morning a messenger from 
London came hastening to the house where 


Donne was staying, with the sad tidings 


that Mistress Donne had died last night in 
giving birth to a dead child. 

Thus Donne’s home lost its sweetest music. 
He bore it, however, like a man and a Chris- 
tian, and while he mourned her to the very 
end of his own earthly life, and never called 
anogjer woman to fill her place, he brought 
up his seven motherless children*well, and 
was unwearying in deeds obheve and chari- 


ty. There was no one in distress or sorrow. 


near his cathedral who did not know some- 


thing of the good Dean’s sympathy and - 


kindness, anid the poor found in him a gen- 
erous, ready friend. 

Donne was perhaps one of the most elo- 
quent men that ever stood in an English 
pulpit. The fire, the feeling, the passion, 
that rushed down in floods upon his audi- 
ence seem to have completely carried away 
his listeners. His sermons were often of the 
most immoderate length, but they would sit 
on spell-bound, now weeping, now clasping 
their hands, swayed by his irresistible pow- 
er as trees by the wind. His genius as a 
poet no doubt had much to do with his suc- 
cess as @ preacher; it.bore him aloft into 
heights of inspired fancy, and clothed his 
thoughts in language of glowing splendor. 
When he had finished one sermon, he al ways 
immediately looked out a text for the next, 
and then carried it about in his head until 
he had built up a whole frame-work of 
thought and argument upon it. Thus he 
knew all his sermons by heart before he 
preached them. 
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TUE NEW BRONZE FOUNTAIN IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY.—PRESENTED | 


BY MR. D. WILLIS JAMES.—Puorocraruep py Rookwoop. 


“| THE JAMES FOUNTAIN. 

THE new fountain which 
Mr. D. W. JAMES has just pre- 
sented to the city of New York 
is a valuable contribution to 
the artistic wealth of the me- 
tropolis. The story of its ori- 
gin can be briefly told, and is 
interesting as showing how in 
a democratic country like ours 
individual citizens perform 
the work which elsewhere is 
done either by the community 
or by some holder of power 
and state. 

About five years ago three 
of our well-known citizens 
happened to meet in a German 
hotel. They spoke of art and 
of public works, and finally 
the conversation took a prac- 
tical turn. They discussed 
the project of a drinking- 
fountain which should at the 
same time contribute to the 
physical comfort of the peo- 
ple, teach a lesson of religion, 
and foster an appreciation of 
art. The idea thus struck out 
in social converse has resulted 
in the work which now em- 
bellishes Union Square. The 
suggestion of this fountain 
came from Mr. D. WILLIS 
JAMES, who formally present- 
ed it to the city, as represent- 
ed by Mayor Grace. The ad- 
dress on the occasion was de- 
livered by another of the par- 
ty of three, Professor J. LEON- 
ARD CORNING. He related 
how in the perplexities at- 
tending the practical solution 
of the question which the 
three friends had proposed to 
themselves, recourse was had 
to the well-known art critic 
and historian LUBKE, of Stutt- 
gart. By one of those strange 
pieces of good fortune which 
sometimes occur, ADOLF DONN- 
DORF was present at the first 
visit paid to LUBKE’s studio. 
This young artist had just re- 
moved from Dresden to as- 
sume the position of head of 
the Department of Sculpture 
at the Art Academy of Stutt- 
gart. ‘Here is the man you 
are looking for,” said LUBKE 


- 


the 


THE LATE CHARLES VAN BENTHUYSEN. 
Puotocrarurp ny Norman.—[Ser Pace 733.) 


to his American visitor, and in a few moments it was settled 
that he should make a clay model of a fountain for the in- 
spection of the gentlemen who intended to erect one. 
DONNDORE is a pupil of RIETSCHEL, whose fame is identified 
with the memorial of LUTHER in the city of Worms. The 
master had barely completed the plan of this great work, 
and modelled the central figure, when death called him. 
The task of carrying out his ideal fell to DONNDORF. 

The clay model prepared by DONNDORF was exhibited as 
“a design for a fountain in New York” in the Art Academy 
of Stuttgart, and was approved by our fellow-citizens who 
had undertaken to erect it. In 1877, a contract was signed 
for the execution of the work within a period of two years 
and ahalf. “Like many another work,” said Professor CORN- 
ING, “ which has been the fruit of conscientious toil rather 
than mercenary ambition, it lingered long beyond the allot- 
ted time, and thus fulfilled a moral mission superadded to 
its intended one, to wit, a large discipline of exemplary pa- 
tience and faith.” This delay, however, arose from no neg- 
ligence on the artist’s part, but from his desire to faithfully 
execute a work which for truth to nature and conscientious 
attention to detail should be as fit for a museum as for a 
public park. Every single figure in the group in Union 
Square represents a living model. The motherly instinct 
made visible in the emblem of charity is the leading idea of 
the composition, and the sculptor’s own wife and child stood 
for the bronze mother with the baby on her arm, while the 
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THE YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL—ARRIVAL OF SINCLAIR’S BATTERY, FROM FORT ILAMILTON, LONG ISLAND.—From a Sketcu py W. P. SyyperR.—[See Pace 730.] 
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little one trotting by — 


a boy whom the Swabi- i| =: - aro ina, if he merely ex- 
ans regarded as a mod- Sm \ | plain imperfect geo- 
el of grace. Other de- ESQ logical map, you _uncon- | 
isk A sciouslv determine at 
lays than those arising AA 22S \ tly to buy a county, and 
i = fortunes await the suc- 


pletion of the work. 
The plaster model in 
the foundry gave way, 


Nate already given a full account, continues to attract the | vantage is that their phenomenal promise almost staggers belief. | became acquainted. 
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Georgia, Eastern Tennes- 
see, and Western North 
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this region than the min- 
ing kings of the Pacific 


cessful development of 
slope have accumulated.”’ 


and months were re- 


‘ 


quired to restore it. Pei, 
Again, when the mod- i YA 4 The same _  corre- if 
etrated the artist’s stu- | | | aud that it has held no 
dio, and one morning | other territory so long ‘i 
DONNDORF found the | and developed it as 
pended two years of \\ | fir will do much to- 
shapeless lumps, on the | | | gress and enterprise in 
floor. But he bravely = that region. | 
in the course of this | 
summer the bronze 
group and postament [ ry THE LATE CHARLES 
arrived on our shores, tl) | | VAN BENTHUYSEN. 
whither the granite & Mr. CHARLES VAN 
pedestal from Sweden BENTHUYSEN, of Al- 
had preceded them. bany, who died. sud- 
rhe beautifully mod- | ae , denly in this city on | 
elled group which 2 SPECIMENS OF COTTON FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. the 19th of October, | 
at. the age of sixty- ij 


crowns the fountain 
has, it is true, no claim four, was one of the | 
to originality of conception; it takes its place iff a long | have upon the industries of the South becomes every day | most widely known and deservedly esteemed citizens of . 
succession of designs honored by ancient tradition and ap- | mere apparent. It has drawn thousands of visitors from | Albany. When ten years of mm he entered his fathev’s 4 
proved by the verdict of mankind, Beautiful as a work | every part of the country, and it can not be doubted that | printing-office, where his education began, and where it 
of art, the symbolism of the group is singularly appropri- | many clear-sighted business men from the North and West | continued and ended, not only in letters, but in the gener- ; 
ate to this beneficent contribution to the physical comfort | will discover that the South presents many fields for the | al business of life. Though in all respects self-taught, ; 


It may be regarded as a symbol of Chris- | profitable investment of capital. The Atlanta correspond- | he was a very accomplished man, and was noted for the 
grace and refinement of his manners, and for his strikingly 


manly and handsome presence. For many years he was 


of the people. 
tian kindness and charity, leading thirsty souls and weary | ent of the Boston Post writes with regard to this point: 


hearts to the living fountains of refreshment, and as such 


it will be looked upon with admiration and gratitude. The res There “4 say se to — - oa of industrial questions | State Printer, and at the same time occupied responsible 
example of Mr. JAMES is well worthy of imitation. “4 th haps positions in the leading beneyolent institutions and cor- 
Mian any ower fair ever | porations of Albany. From early manhood he was on 


forded. Everything i ive ; ibit i 
every exhibit is an appeal for | forms of friendliness or intimacy with very many of the 
THE ATLANTA FAIR. ume. Every mineral, wood, and product hints of a mining mania, leading men of the State, of all shades of politi ‘al opinion, 
me : os ; of unexplored forests, and of a boundless possibility of agricultural | Who were called to the capital by legislative or official 
THE great Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, of which we development and chances for manufacture, whose greatest disad- | duties, and was held in high esteem by all with whom he ; 

In him passes away one of Albany’s 


iuterest of the country, and the beneficial influence it will | When a man begins to tell you of the mineral wealth of North | best citizens. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MAIN BUILDING. 
THE ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXPOSITION.—From Sketcues py Horace BRADLEY. 
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CUBEBS. 


Ir is quite an interesting study to note the rad- 
ical changes sometimes occurring in the demand 
for various articles of consumption. Frequently 
it happens that a product lies. for years without 
any extensive or important uses, and upon a sud- 
den springs into activity with something of the 
“presto” characteristics of the enchanter’s art. 
Probably there is no better contemporaneous ex- 
ample of this kind than the cubeb berry. For a 
very long period this article found its principal 
uses as a condiment in the cuisines of India, 
where it is consumed in the same manner as pep- 
per, allspice, and their equiv alents. With Euro- 
pean nations and with us it had been confined 
to the distillation of its oil, which entered into 
the composition of a few pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, and to the pulverized berry itself, for 
use in the same field, but to a far more limited 
extent. 

About the year 1878 cubeb berries first at- 
tracted general public attention as a specific for 
catarrhal affections, the mode of application be- 
ing the inhalation of their smoke as evolved by 
combustion in an ordinary tobacco-pipe. ~ In this 
form they were first introduced as an article of 
commerce by the proprietor of a widely known 
and popular cubeb cigarette, to which condition 
they were shortly afterward adapted. The con- 
sumption of the berry in this manner has vied 
with that of the most popular articles that have 
been put before the public in many years. Asa 
natural consequence, this fact. had an immediate- 
ly stimulant effect upon the crude, material, and 
the cubeb berry has steadily advanced in im- 
portance and price, proportionately to the new 
enterprise, until within the past three years it 
has assumed noteworthy position as an article of 
importation, and is now eagerly sought for at 
prices varying from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
pound, according to quality, notwithstanding that 
no further back than the fall of 1878 it was a 
drug in the market at about seven or eight cents. 
It is also a notable fact that, simultaneously with 
the increased demand for cubebs in the manner 
indicated, there has sprung up a largely increased 
consumption of the oil, which has found new 
fields of usefulness, until at least twenty pounds 
are now distilled and sold for every pound that 
found a market five years ago. 

Much of the present available stock of berries 
is the accumulation of several years, during which 
their importance and ultimate value were entire- 
ly unforeseen either by the producers or the or- 
dinary dealers. As yet there has not been ob- 
servable any equivalent correspondence in the 
cultivation of the cubeb berry, which is grown 
within comparatively small districts in the island 
of Java and in Penang. The remoteness of this 
region, and its imperfect communication and sym- 
pathy with our market, have no doubt much to 
do with the fact of under-production ; but there 
are-some indications of a growing interest in the 
article at the sources of supply. Nevertheless, 
excepting that extreme efforts were at once made 
to increase the quantity of its annual product, 
there is every prospect that in scarcity and cost- 
liness it will before.long repeat the history of 
Turkey box-wood and several other articles whose 
circumscribed limits of production are entirely 
out of accord with the rapidly growing and im- 
perative demand. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Fon loss of appetite, sleeplessness, etc. Pamphlet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L. 


Ir ie the height of folly to wait until you are in bed 
with disease you may not get over for m“nths, when you 
ean be cured during the early symptoms by Parker's 
Gmger Tonic. We have known the sickliest families 
made the healthiest by a timely use of this medicine.— 

0.) 


Tur sale of Dr. Scott’s Brushes is enormous, 
proving their good value. You can buy them with 
perfect safety, as all dealers are authorized to 
refund the price if not as represented.—[ Adv. ] 


BABY’S PETITION. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watck the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larky they rise in early morning.—{Adv.} 


Ir you want a Face Lotion which you can use 
all your life without injury, use Riker’s Cream 
of Roses. Approved by the medical profession. 
Seld everywhere at 25 ceuts.—[ Com.] 


Deserving articles are always appreciated. The 
cleanliness of Parker's Hair Balsam makes it popular, 
ye oe are impossible with its, occasional use.— 

dv. 


and Family, Elegant Engravin ,19x24, sent 
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TISEMENTS. 


The M Instrument. 

By simply passing it Over a sur- 
face the exact distance in feet, 
inches and fractions is 
= the dial. 


cases, 
Miniature wheel measures.nickel, 
10 ft. for watch pendants. 


JACKSON & TYLER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


RUBBER 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu neon of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocva, Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency tod Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many & fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
— pure blood and a properly nourished frame."— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. _ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
adimirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER 
Dorchester, Mase. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Sole Proprietor. 
Sold by all Chemists 


de la Faculté de Pari 
G R | L LO and Druggists. 


27, rue Rambuteau, 
75 cents the box. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart’s. 


THE CITY THAT A COW KICKED OVER, 


A comic History of the Great Chicago Fire of 1871, 
illustrated, illuminated covers, just published. The 
thing for 10th anniversary or Holiday, mailed for 25c. 
Address A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Chicago. 


EDALS FOR SALE.—The collection of the late 

Dr. Wustow Lewis, comprising about 3000 valu- 
able medals, ancient and medieval coins, and over a 
hundred books on numismatics. Address 


Mrs. E. G. G., 885 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT = 

SOUPS, 

GRAVIES, 


FIsH, 
HOT & COLD 


MEATS, 
GAME, &ce 


thatismade.” 
Lea 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


MINTONS 22, TILES || 


ART AND 
ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S8 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 Broadway, New York, . 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


TRADE MARK. 


THE FIRST 


Japanese and Trading Co., 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 


NOVELTIES 


FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


—STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 
BRANCH 219 Fulton Sty; Brookiyn. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
47 N. Kighth &t., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 110 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dr Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
< most ee styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
ully wit ing. 
Gentlemen’ + arments, cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 
Employin ine best attainable skill and most fn 
oo appliances, and having systematized anew every 
epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually tongs return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


from the ngraving tothe Grave.-A 


late. The family group occupies the centre mmol f 

ingle copies B5c., $6 per hundred.—300,000 sold in 

Puta ere, 83 2weeks, J. W. — 


DRIVA TE TH — ICA LS.—Catalogues 
of Plays, ape pees Charades, Tableaux, &c. 


Can be had free, b ze nding your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 
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SELES 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


OUR TWO DULLAR WATCH. 


Tt is the common praction ofthe Gold and Silver refiners of Englan? 
ce, Germany an 
their respective countries, all the —, and silver watches which have 
been unredeemed simply for the sake of the gold and silver cases. The 
works are then sold to a celebrated watch firm who have made a al. 
ty of this business, This firm 
workmen who set to work and putthem in as good condition as ae 
works embrace eve 
very fine and perfect time-keepers. others not quite so good, butaverag- 
he vest vales for th Th 
WA certainly the value che one 
are strong white metal. togethe er there 
mentas youare sure in 


Switzerland to purchase from the Pawnbrokers 0 


place the works in the hands of meni 
variety of movement, some of them being 


e these watches right through, they are 


e send 
30 days 
ispaper. Get five of your 


to send with youand 
cot you nothing,. If you mention this paper and 


h will 
Order at once, we will select the best Watches for you. 
“WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


\ 122 Naseau Street, New York. 


THE 


CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 

them. No musical knowledge required. “mg and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE 00, 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORKE. 

“LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill., 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


MRS. THOMPSON’S 
patent *WAVE.” The un 
ed success of this charming ad 
a lady’s toilet, is due to their eco 
venience, comfort, and the d be de- 
cided improved. apper 
mabe a thin 


os ven to every wearer. 
foll—soften the ines that age 
some They are an — 
meceesity to roy foreheads are h 
whose hair will not remainin crimp. Being - 
" wave. They have no 
“Ct in all other waves and mps. Does 
ae ioe and the danger of rutning the hair 
to (blonde and grey fray Sent Cc. 0. 
To be had of Mra. C. Thompson, 107 
Ohi Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. No agen’ 


WANTED, 
The First Thirteen Volumes of 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


(1857 to 1869 inclusive), 
Bound or in Numbers, if in Good Condition, 
Address, stating price, A. B. C., 
Box 959, New York Post-Office. 


LIQUID PAINTS, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, _ Sheathing, Fir Fire Proof Coatings, &c. 


Price 
H. W.JOHNS. M'F'G CC Co. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


COMPRESSED IVORY GOODS. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $6.00 

set; large, $7. 00, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard bay 

93," $10.00 set. Pool, striped as 

set. Checks, 1% inches, $3.50 00. LLING 

COMPRESSED IVORY MAN TACTURING O. 

(Limited), 251 Centre St., New York. Established 18565. 

Send for Circular. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Press, agg 
axto 
= ress, trom $25 to 
BELF-INKING. m Si: 
CURTIS & 
Send Stamp for catalogue. 


HITCHCOCK’S COLLECTION 


OF OLD AND NEW 


SONGS, 


250 pages, with Musro ror Mailed 
for 50c.,‘and sold by all Book, Music, _, Periodical 
Dealers. Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, 166 Nassau St., N 


Mannfacturer of 
STEHR, Meerschaum 
IQ, Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

CM sale and retail. Send for Circular _— 


Price-List. 347 Broome St. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, isié, 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $% 
of a sample retail box 
express of the best 
i in America, put 
up elegantly and strictly 


ure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
nfectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


Prints 


inker, $4. ] 
fo®circulars, 


$8. 12 other sizes, Deyo 
ing. Pleasure or money ar ok ng ; Old 
or young. Eve ne easy ; prin 


ards, oe. for 2 sta Ad- 
dress Manufacturers, 


& CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


r, Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


| Lae CTS. pays for eo Star Spangled Banner A mos. 


PECE & CO., 


Nothi it, 20th year. 8 pages illus’d. 4 
Banner, Hinsdale, 


Tn introdaci 
— ofa Printing Press. We have been engaged in 


Black 
SELF-INKING in ite ON T 
consists of 1 Fontef Fancy Card (this is a full regular 
1 with a separate nee ment for ‘RE Mei 


press. Every Press Warranted. co 
Post Office M Sones Order or Registered 
Printing Press Manufacturers, Type Founders, Dealers 


A MARVEL OF INGENUITY! 


need printer upon any high-priced printing prea, 


OUSAND PER can easily be made after little practice 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION !! 


THE ACME PRINTING PRESS AND COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Delivered free anywhere in the United on of $2.00. 


ing our new Holiday Printing Press for ae we 


ONDER ever } ag brought before the public under = 
cere ieprtatton it we do not prove that the work done on the 
RipTi Press is entirely ef Malleable 


by a wood 
by which te 
accompanying each Press 
Centre 


Card Ink; 1 Ly Pad 

put up ia a neat Wouter Drawer. Faull illus direction set type ; to print, accompany 
We box. ship the Press end as above described, / on recei int of $2,004, In ordering, it ie best to 
and state nearest Address ‘63 Ann St., New Yorke 


and Cards of of alikinds.) 


| 
| our 
aa 
0 
a 
T 
at WORCESTER 
May, 1851. 
“TelLLEA & PER- 
RINS that their 
sauce is highly es- dca 
teemed in India, ie. 
and is in my opin- Biissnes 
ion, the most pala- i= 
table, as well as the 
most 
| 
| \ 
|| 
| 
\ 
N 
~ 
a / 
/ , 4\ 
J\y 
= = CA ND | 
| 
H | are sure to get eplendia time-Keeper. We have put the 
rice rig own owest point, viz—We will send a watch by express 
1 tor Two Dolla for 3.75- PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
We TIN Genk Registered fait, - and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
\ N i i wo Doll nd Twenty-Five Cents Always in position, but imvisible to ethers. 
— All Conversation and even heard dis- 
YS YO; tinctly. We refer to those using Send for 
. 
Japanned in black with Gold Stripes, ornament 
in 


OCTOBER 29, 1881. 


* 
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Hi 


Heat your houses thoroughly aaihin such win- 
ters as the past one was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant ag severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Clieapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, greater dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. wig gy large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free from gases. Immensely popular 
and universally successful. Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
F . FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 

DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
fee] grateful.”—See ** Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. ey Agents for the United Stater 
AVID & CO., 43 Mark 


only) 

ne, London, 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 

CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F 

THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & 6. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 BROADWAY, 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 


SU 5.00 ** $40.00. 
OVERCOATS 


$15.00“ $40.00. 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


\) 


AKESPEARE’S COMPLETE W 
TANDARD AND POCKET DICTION ‘ARTES 
MBOLDT’S SCIENCE LIBRARY (36 vols.) 
ELEGANT Editions ofall the PO 
Given Away with Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly, 
Samples Free by M. H. Pub. Co.,Box 788, N.Y. 


Free! CARDS! Free! 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
man, French, English, and American fancy Cards, with 
a price-list of over a Leodaed different designs, on re- 
_ celpt of a stamp for postage. They are not advertisin 
cards, but large, fine picture chromo cards, on golc, 
ing and tinted grounds, forming the finest co ilec- 

tion in the world. We will also enclose a confidential 
rice-list of our la and small chromos. Address 
GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


1 Quickly and 
Permanently 
ASTHMA 


ond all attendant evils. 
M B. F. 0 
8 


without coughing.” If your does 
r tise and ials to 


-P. 
S53 Broadw way, New ¥ 
Prevent Acciden 
. Thehan 


O®: RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR I WILL MAIL 

three (original), cabinet size, Presie 
dent Garfield (same as sent to Queen Victoria), 
Mrs. Saget and the President’s Mother. 
Address L. C. COLLINS, Newsdealer, Columbus, Ohio. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year.......+..--$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, @ne 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..........2.se02+ 4 00 
_ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ran ing 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list. of 
per’s Franklin Square Iasbrary will be farnished 

gratuitously on application to & Brorurrs. 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


pular Son Wye and music entire, on! 


eminent ol. Conwell. 


I2 “A Violet from Mother’s Grave” & 49 other 
Cie PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. 


me 


(eee 


VIRGINIA PATRIOTS CONDUCTING A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


Children’s Dresses of beau- 


tifal Fabrics and charming 


colors may be found at the 
establishment of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
In excellence of manufac- 
ture they surpass by far the 
Paris-made garments, and 
possess a style that even 
foreign Dressmakers ac- 
knowledge to be unequaled. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 


Agents wanted for Life of President 
A a A complete, faithful his- 
from cradle to grave, by the 


Books all ready 
for delivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. En- 
dorsed edition. Liberal terms. Agents take orders 


| for from 20 to 50 copies dail¥. Outsell any other 


book ten to one. Agents never made money so fast. 
The book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 
ure unknown. All make immense profits. Private 
terms free. Groner Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


| Agents Wanted. a S. M. SPENCER, 
Sells Rapidly. Wash’n st. 
| Particulars free. ° Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Prorre 
Book, Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Pri nting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now in Store their Fall Importations of 


FOREIGN 
CARPETS. 


Chenille Axminsters, Royal Wiltons, Body Brus- 
sels, in the Newest designs, \and in Coloring adapt- 
ed to the present style of decorations. Also, 
American Carpetings, Chenille Axminsters, Wil. 
tons, Body Brussels, Tapestries, and Ingrains ; 
Oil-cloths, Linoleums, Rugs and Mats. 


India Whole Carpets. 


Masulipatam, Agra, Bhagulpore, Ellore, Mahratta, 
Scinde, Khokand, Lahore, ~ Turkey, Per- 
sian, and Punjaub. 


Broadway and Sth St. 
LACES. 


For this season we are showing a\ very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs. Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


Upham’s Asthma Cure 
never fails, — d by all dealers. 
Only x bymail 6Oc. 
8.C. UPHAM, Pa. 


gn GOO 


THIS CUT IS 2-3 SIZE. 


THE BLUE JACKET 


is the most elegant Revolver in the world, as wellas 
the most perfect and beautiful in design and finish. 
It is made of the very best steel. The 

with Gold-plated C 


nts only two-thirds the actual size, and as it is im 


handsome weapon. It is simply beautiful beyond description. 
IVORY HANDLE, ENAMEL 
most remarkable bare: ain we ever offered in fire-arms. 


when these are sold, no more 


We have 5,000 only; 


can 
yA is as well known as any Revolver in the world, and the new 
ts the hand, enabling youto hold it firmly and steadily. Ithasa Anely rifled or 
holding the cylinder firmly in place,and uses the extra-long cartridge. Withthe BLUE JACKET youcan 
uarantee its poms a, and if you are 


shoot a squirrel or ridge from the tallest tree. We gua 


not perfectly satisfied with it WE WILL REFUND THE MONEY EVER 
give all who read this th 


volvers at less than oneSourth their cost. and we wish to 


year, and the REVOLVER FREE of all other charges. 
tains 32 quarto pages, with handsome Illustrated Engraved ye and is filled with choice Illustrations 
the wor a by the best authors ; Poetry ; Anecdotes 

useful information ; Btatistics ; ; Answers to 
Ladies Tt ius The Toilet Table; The Garden ; Wit, oan @e. It is now in its fourth year, has alarge 
“FREE and the regular fora year’s has always been $1.50. 


Srom all af t 


Magazine free for your trouble. 


Publishers or Merchants. 


THE T 
in Guan 


R TOYOU. 


barrel and frame is Nickel Sil 
y er, Ivory Stock, and whole y 
enameled, making a beautiful contrast of four different colors, 
prese ible to show the beau- 
tifal of Gold, Silver, Blue and Ivory it conveys but a slight idea of 
ED AND ae ny ange REVOLVER ever sold for — than $6.00, and is the 
This Revolver cannot be to-day 


made 
what we are offering it _ andit will be cae time before we shall be able — offer another oan bargain. 
had except at recular 


send us $14.00, cents Y in Oo 


will also get the Revolver and Magazine, +! when full amount ey | a; with the club order. we 
will putin a box of cartridges for each "Revolver. As to our reliability, we refer to any New York 
Send money by Registered Letter or Post Office Order at our risk. 
Ee Ge LA, 19 Berciay Street, MN. Y. 
putin 


THIS OUT, WILL ‘NOT AI APPEAR AGAIN. 


It is the 
for twice 


ES 
p Stock LUE 
tive stop-action 


Uf you 
ist postage, we will mail the Magazine one 
OUSEHOLD GUEST MAGAZINE con. 


; Sketches ; Illustrated Fashion 
nts ; Household Notes; The Kitchen ; 


If you will cut this advertisement ont, show it to 
U. Popo friends, and get a club of seven to join you, and 
Pp pay postage, we will send you the Revolver and 

that each one in the club 


ASE BEAR IN 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEELY. 


Tue name of Harprs’s Youna is now 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


in many thousands of homes throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. The efforts of the publish- 
ers have been directed to sustaining the pure, 
elevating, and entertaining character of the pa- 
per, which has won for it the reputation of being 


“The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers.” 


The rapid—perhaps unprecedented—growth ‘in 
its circulation within the past twelve months 
proves that its conductors have correctly appre- 
ciated the wee oncsnins of the class of readers for 
whom it is designed. Public and private teach- 
ers in every part of the country have hailed it as 


A Powerful Ally of the Schools 


in the great work of Education, and in many in- 
stances have borne practical testimony to its 
merits by putting it into the hands of their pu- 
pils to be used in the schools as a regular text- 
book—a distinction rarely enjoyed by a period- 
ical publication. Its value as a means of 


Developing the Intelligence of the Young 


has recently received the highest possible recog- 
nition, the managers of the CHautaugva Youne@ 
Propix’s Reapina UNIon ‘having included Har- 
per’s Young People among the works which the 
members of the Union are required to read. 

Encouraged by their magnificent success, the 
conductors of Harprr’s YounG PropLe en- 
deavor to make the third volume superior, ff pos- 
sible, to either of the preceding volumes. The 
publishers have already secured serial stories by _ 
favorite authors—among: others a new tale by 
James Otis, entitled Stubbs’s Brother,” 
through which readers will renew their acquaint- 
ance with persons to whom they were introduced 
by “Toby Tyler.” Taney have. also arranged for 
several series of instructive articles upon 


Scientific, Historical, and Artistic Subjects, 
in which 
PENS TRAINED TO WRITE FOR THE YOUNG 
will present sach topics, with the aid of effective 
illustrations, in the most charming and profita- 
ble manner. Exquisite 


Woodcuts of Celebrated Paintings, 


on subjects which appeal to the imagination of 
the young, will be given in the paper, and will 
serve to create and cultivate in its readers 

A CORRECT TASTE FOR PICTORIAL ART. 


Special attention will be devoted: to descriptive 
sketches, with 


PORTRAITS, 


of persons connected with current affairs inter- 
esting to young people—a feature which added 
greatly to the attractiveness of several numbers 
of the second volume. The love of amusement, 
which is inseparable from youth, will be further 
ministered to by explanations of old-established 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


and by suggestions of new methods of enjoy ment 
in the field and at the fireside. 


Bright Short Stories, Sparkling Poems 
and Rhymes, Fascinating Puzzles, 
and Beautifal Llustrations, 


drawn and engraved by the best artists, will, as 
heretofore, appear weekly in its pages. 


“THE POST-OFFICE BOX,”. 


into which little hands have dropped their mis- 
sives in such numbers that it has been found 
necessary to enlarge it, and through which sub- 
scribers have obtained charming glimpses of the 


Domestic Life and Surroundings of Children 


in every clime, will continue to be at the service 
of those of its readers who, for the purpose of 
eliciting or imparting information, or of effecting 
exchanges of articles of youthful interest, may 
desire to communicate with the 


BOYS AND GIRLS, in EVERY QUARTER 
OF THE GLOBE, 


whose eyes scan eagerly from week to week the 
columns of that favorite sympathetic and hu- 


a tasteful and appro- 
It will be ne of the most hand- 


priate design. 


and girls published for the approaching holidays, 
and will receive 


A CORDIAL WELCOME IN EVERY HOME 
| into which it may find its way. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. Sineur one 
year, $1 50 each; Five Scunsoriprions, ove year, #7— 
in advance: postage free. Subscriptions will 

commenced with the Number current on receipt 
of order, unless subscribers otherwise direct. 

The Third Yolume will begiu with No. 105, to be 
issued November 1, 1381. Subscriptions should be 
sent in before that date, if possible. 

Bound Volume for 1881, containing Noa. 53-104, in- 
clusive, $3, postage prepaid. Cover, 35 cents—pust- 
age\13 cents additional. 

Remittances should be made A dk Post-Ofice Money 


& bull’s-eye one inch 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of 
| Address & BROTHERS, 


ANKLIN Squars, New Yoru, 


some, entertaining, and usyful books for boys. 
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| 
Asthma and Dyspepsis | 
ASTHMA 
| 
< 
> = best iron and formed with == = | L DLE 
& @ sunken panel, in which is.se- HAN 
ranted. Illustrated circular free. Lp 
= The Bound Valeme for 1881 has been gotten 
up in the most attractive manner—the cover 
| being embellist 
| 
pnefit, and at the \\\ 
| 


